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_ INTRODUCTION 


Here is a book that has a double purpose. First, it can be the 
means through which a teacher or a parent may understand and 
become concerned with the needs and wonderings of primary-age 
children as they seek to discover religious values as seen in the 
universal happenings or common events in the animal and human 
world. Second, it skillfully presents the experiences of master teach- 
ers, with suggestions for varying and enriching the methods used 
in teaching, as well as detailed objectives of three primary-age 
Beacon Books in Religious Education. 

Teaching and leading children of this age need not be an ordeal. 
The ways in which children learn and develop are presented here in 
simple language so that a feeling of inadequacy need not accom- 
pany the adult in approaching a child or class. Throughout these 
pages is evidence that children can discover religious values through 
worship, work, play, and all that gives them enriched opportunities 
in their daily lives. Each teacher must set goals and have an under- 
standing of children in order to succeed, but all too frequently both 
the “goals”? and the “understanding” are rigid and formal direc- 
tives to be followed slavishly rather than something to grow beyond. 
Parents and teachers will be more at ease and freed from some of 
the usual lacks and shortcomings after reading and experimenting 
with the recommendations of this book. 

In Animal Babies, A Brand New Baby, and Always Growing the 
natural curiosity of children is aroused. The “great questions”’ 
have a natural and simple way of coming out into the open in these 
stories. Those who have an understanding of the developmental 
growth of children will be more concerned with opening their 
minds to fresh insights than with having pat answers ready at the 
right moment. The slow rate at which children grow gives adults 
the opportunity to help them and grow along with them. It is the 
concreteness of children’s thinking and the directness of their ques- 
tions that make the discerning teacher search for ways in which to 


stimulate them as they come to recognize questions, answers, and 
experiences that are meaningful. 

The adult concerned with self-understanding—and with the 
complex mixture of facts, feelings, and reactions that makes up 
human relations between young and old—will find it rewarding 
to check his methods and results against those suggested by these 
authors. We hope it is experiences for which the teacher is reaching, 
rather than the specific content of the book or chapter under 
consideration. 

The everyday happenings of children of six, seven, and eight years 
old, which are caught up in story form and translated into the 
lives of real animals and real boys and girls, make these books a 
proving ground where both the child and the group may realize 
the joy of religion in the making. 

Ernest W. KUEBLER 
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Chapter I 


BEGINNING THE YEAR’S WORK 


Being a teacher has many rewards. Perhaps the most valuable 
of these is the discovery of inner resources which you haven’t 
realized you had. 

This book is intended to help you discover and develop your 
potential as a teacher. Ways in which you can adapt and use the 
knowledge and the skills that you already have will be described. 
Suggestions for using materials will be made, but these suggestions 
are important only if they make sense to you. 

Primary children are interested in their own growth and de- 
velopment. They eagerly call your attention to how tall they are 
getting and to how much they weigh. They point with pride to 
each new tooth that appears. There is an exciting feeling of worth 
as they learn new skills and become more adept at those previously 
learned. 

As children become increasingly aware of their own growth, 
living things about them become very important. They will go 
often to watch baby kittens or puppies when they live in an area 
where such activity is possible. They watch eagerly as a neighbor 
feeds or dresses a new. baby. 

Children feel their own development. You will wish to help in 
every possible way as children seek to know more about the wonder 
of life and growth. 

Books have been written which you can use with six- and seven- 
year-olds who have such concerns. Three which are especially 
helpful in encouraging exploration are Alice Day Pratt’s Animal 
Babies,| Margaret Stanger’s A Brand New Baby,? and Elizabeth 
Manwell’s Always Growing. 

Always Growing presents the development of a boy during his 


1Pratt, Alice Day, Animal Babies, Beacon Press, Boston, 1941. 
2Stanger, Margaret, A Brand New Baby, Starr King Press, Boston, 1956. 
3Manwell, Elizabeth M., Always Growing, Starr King Press, Boston, 1957. 
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first six years. As children hear about Joel they begin to recall 
and talk about the same kinds of experiences which they them- 
selves have had. In A Brand New Baby the children watch the 
development of a baby girl month by month. In Animal Babies 
they discover that all living things grow as they hear stories about 
the birth of animals, insects, and fish. 

All three of these books help children to enjoy the changes 
which are taking place within them as they grow each day and to 
look forward to the continuous development which they will always 
feel. 


DEVELOP GOALS 


Teaching gives you a chance to rethink your own philosophy, 
your beliefs about life, and your relationships to other people. 
The interrelationships of those about you will take on new subtlety 
as your awareness sharpens. With this awareness you reach a greater 
depth of feeling and understanding. 


Your Goals Are Your Own 


You probably discussed the philosophy and attitude of the church 
with the minister or director at the time you were invited to teach. 
You know, in general, what the purposes of the church school are. 

However, every teacher has his own ideas of what he hopes to 
do. You have yours. Since your goals are unique to you, you will 
work in your own way. Your way of teaching will be different 
from that of anyone else. 

Since you will work toward your own goals, you will need to 
clarify what they are. All of us are able to use ourselves more effec- 
tively when we know what we are trying to do. 

You can begin at once to consider what 
your own purposes are. This takes time. 
Think about it as you wash dishes, as you 
tinker with the car, as you ride the bus as 
well as when you do the planning for each 
class. At first you may think in quite a super- 
Cation ahi. wee Oe: ficial way, merely stating what it seems your 

poses are. purposes should be in light of what others 
have said. ‘This makes a good beginning, but 
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you won’t stop with that. You will go on pushing yourself, 
probing more and more deeply into what you really hope to 
accomplish. When you do this you are extending and adding to 
your goals. 

It usually helps to write these things down. If you get them on 
paper you free yourself to move ahead. It is very rewarding to 
take out your original writings a few weeks after you have done 
them and compare them with a new set. You then have concrete 
evidence of development. If you study the two sets of goals care- 
fully, you can note the nature of the growth you have made. Then 
try pushing still further in this direction. 

Of course you will guard against setting your goals down in 
too final a form. You leave yourself freer if you think of them as 
suggestive rather than directive. You want something to grow 
beyond rather than something to strive toward. The thinking you 
do must go on from week to week and from year to year. And 
since each group of children is different, and each set of circum- 
stances varies, you must constantly re-examine your purposes. As 
you attempt to achieve them a distinctive classroom will result. 
No two classes are exactly the same; what works well with one 
group may be uninspiring to another. Hence you will not teach in 
the same way next year as you teach this year. If you develop a 
set plan to be used with class after class, you cannot bring your 
original enthusiasm to it each time. 


Goals of the Authors 


You will want to know what purposes those who planned 
these materials had in mind. Perhaps they will furnish you some 
stimulation for further thought, but DON’T ATTEMPT TO TAKE THEM 
AS yours. You have your own goals. 

The authors were concerned with one comprehensive over- 
all goal—the awakening in each child of an appreciation of what is in- 
volved in being alive and growing. It is felt that this can be accomplished 
through helping each child attain 


—an awareness of the growth within him and the way in which 
this growth makes it possible for him to develop new skills 
and new understandings 
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—a constantly growing awareness of his own feelings, with 
the realization that, like all other persons, he has both posi- 
tive and negative feelings 


—an increase of understanding and appreciation of the na- 
tural schedules that characterize growing and learning, so 
that he not only respects his own progress through the first 
six or seven years of his life, but that he may also respect other 
children who are at different stages in growing up 


—an expectation that life will always mean growing and 
changing 


—a recognition of the importance of probing ideas: the con- 
cept that it is all right to ask questions, all right not to know 


You will notice that we know these goals will not be completely 
attained. The children are six- and seven-year olds. How could 
we expect of them what adults don’t achieve in a lifetime? We can 
help the children move in the direction of these goals. Some children 
will develop more rapidly than others. We hope that all will gain 
some new awareness of their own worth. It is further hoped that the 
child’s parents will understand these goals so that they can help 
as he moves in such a direction. 


KNOW THE CHILDREN 


If you are the parent of a child of six or seven, then you have 
already become aware of what children of this age are like. If 
you have not had much contact with them, it is good to study 
what they are doing as you watch them at work and play. You will 
find it rewarding to do all you can to know each child in your group 
well. These children are individuals. The variation in personalities 
will fascinate you. 


Listen and Observe 


There are many opportunities, even in the largest, busiest groups, 
to listen to individual children. If you feel panicky, as you some- 
times will, when your children stream in to take off wraps, try 
stopping your work completely for a moment to look into the eager 


face of a child who is telling you that a baby cousin is visiting, | 
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or that she took a train trip with her daddy last week. This will 
help you not only feel closer to her, but closer to your whole group 
as well. 

Listen and watch each child, and you will begin to know six- 
and seven-year-olds. Listen as they chatter uninhibited over clay 
those first days. Watch as they plan together for a trip, a letter 
they wish to write, a Christmas tree they are going to decorate. 

Who leads? Who follows? Who looks to you 

for help? Who wants to work independently? 

Which combinations of children work _to- 

gether, which ones “‘mix like oil and water’’? 

Listen to them during stories, and especially 

during the “‘talking over” that follows. These 

Who leads, who follows? times are your chances to know them well. 

If you remember that it is for the children 

and their needs that your program exists, then you will do all you 

can to take care of the physical, preparatory aspects of the program 

before children arrive so that you may feel comfortable about 
“listening” as the morning goes busily by. 

You will welcome chances to see children in their homes, too. 
Children’s behavior with you will make more sense if you have 
a picture in your mind of what they are doing at home. How many 
brothers and sisters do they have? What attitudes do their fathers 
and mothers have toward them? What special skills do they have? 


Read to Learn More 


You will get a still more complete picture if you read some 
of the fine books which have been written about children. These 
Are Your Children* and How to Help Your Child in School® offer rich 
insights into the age group with which you will be working. Teach- 
ing Young Children®, and Know Your Children in School” are books which 


4Jenkins, Gladys Gardner, and others, These Are Your Children, Scott Foresman, 
1953. 

5Frank, Lawrence K. and Mary, How to Help Your Child in School, Viking Press, 
New York, 1950. 

6Gans, Roma, Stendler, Celia, and Almy, Millie, Teaching Young Children, World 
Book Company, New York, 1952. 

7Mitchell, Lucy Sprague, and others, Know Your Children in School, Macmillan 
& Company, New York, 1954. 
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can serve you well. Childhood Problems and the Teacher® and The 
Teacher and the Child® help you probe still more deeply. 


Study the Records 


Some schools use a “‘Registration and History Form” which is 
filled in by the parents before a child is enrolled. You can learn 
much from studying these. If you do not have such records available, 
perhaps you will wish to take the responsibility for getting them. 
The form below suggests some of the questions you may wish to ask. 


REGISTRATION AND HISTORY 


NAME Eres HE SMS MAM tae Date of Registration ........... 
DRIER Reon, sre ee, teers Date of Birth) l,l 
Address.t) ities sie atc Mint’ , abit) Present Ages sei). Cextar tee. Tae 
PE RGHE RS ai ae Grade in’ School... 1. ee 
Mother: 

Father: 


Siblings (with ages): 

How is the child treated by his (her) siblings? 

Other members of the household: 

Does the child have regular playmates of his own age? 

What activities are enjoyed by the child and parents together? 

How much time does he spend watching television? 

What programs does he watch? 

What special interests and abilities does he have? 

What interests or what adult relationships are most likely 
to win his confidence when he is still new to the group 

Has he particular dificulties or fears? 

What methods of guidance are effective with the child? 


8Buhler, Smitter, and Richardson, Childhood Problems and the Teacher, Henry 
Holt and Co., New York, 1952. 

9Moustakas, Clark E., The Teacher and the Child, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1956. 
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How do you hope the Church School may help the child’s 
development? 


Children Are Alike 


You will find yourself very early in your teaching experience 
asking yourself: What are primary children like? What do these 
children have in common that I can count on? How do they act 
when they are together in a room with one or more teachers? What 
can I expect of them? What kind of thinking are they ready for? 

Many of these children have not yet adjusted completely to 
their new all-day, scheduled public school life. As first or second 
graders, their days are filled with new orders and admonitions 
not given them in their former, freer kindergarten and nursery 
days. Yet they still need the large muscle activity which was so 
important in the nursery. They can work with small things for 
a while and enjoy doing so, but this should be interspersed with 
activities which do not require such close concentration. This is 
the reason that many church schools have provided playgrounds. 
Where the children are together for a two- or three-hour-period 
they profit from a chance to climb or to build. Boards, barrels, 
boxes, or good-sized blocks give them the opportunity to use their 
big muscles. In a few places classrooms are large and there is space 
for block building indoors. 

Many of you are working in cramped quarters where such acti- 
vities are out of the question or in rooms which are used during 
the week for other purposes. In either case you will want to remem- 
ber that children at this age still have need for large muscle activity. 
You will plan so that they can walk about or you may take the 
whole group for a short walk. If children spend too long sitting 
still they get restless and tired and cannot pay attention to the work 
you have planned. This does not mean that they are deliberately 
misbehaving. It is simply a natural outgrowth of the way in which 
children of this age develop. 

These children are now thought of by the older people around 
them as beginners in adult living, yet they are not truly ready to 
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take on this role, nor will they feel comfortable in it for a long 
time. For they are in a new world of a large, competitive group, 
and they are armed with very little social skill or experience. 

Primary children are seeking skills. They are seeking—but 
they have not yet mastered many. They try everything, all the way 
from the writing and reading they are learning systematically at 
school, to ball playing, organizing bug collections, or just blowing 
bubbles with gum, or whistling. But none of these skills will really 
be mastered for another few years. They are filled with the desire 
to learn these things, but they will often fall short of their own and 
your demands. 

These children are striking out for independence through 
skills, yet they need to lean on the judgment and direction of the 
older people in their lives in order to acquire these skills. If they 
fail, they are frustrated because they feel the eyes of the ever- 
present grownups on them. You will need to step out of the pic- 
ture when they are doing well, but be available when they need 
you. Above all, they should be encouraged in their efforts toward 
acquiring independence. 

They may defy rules. ‘““So what” and “You 
can’t make me” are to be expected. Their 
mothers often call them ‘“‘show-offs” or 
‘“‘boasters.”’ But they are not as confident 
as they appear. Sometimes they seem to 
rebel just for the sake of defying an adult. 
On the other hand they are often very intol- 
erant of other children who are defiant. 

You can expect that sometimes these 
children will get very “‘silly.” It only takes one child who is in such 
a mood to get everyone laughing and giggling. Once this kind of 
group reaction has started it is difficult to get away from it. Some- 
times you may have to let them continue until the end of the period. 
Firmness at the first indication of such behavior the next week will 
stop it. The children usually are tired of it by then but since they 
have established the pattern they may try to continue. 

What kind of religious thinking can these children do? The answer 
hinges on their love for concrete, real-life episodes. Children are 
only crudely abstract. They can best be stimulated to these con- 


So what? You can’t make 
me. 
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cepts by providing rich experiences with the world around them. 
Simple science experiments with air or water, magnets or simple 
battery set-ups, caring for pets and plants—these are the kinds of 
planned activities where we can set children face to face with start- 
ling, provocative episodes in the world around them. 

“Wow! There he goes!” says Peter with excitement in his 
voice as he releases his newly hatched butterfly. You may not get 
much more comment than that, but the hatching of the butterfly 
represents more than random play. With your help he discovered, 
learned about, and cared for the larva, then the chrysalis. He with- 
held more primitive, immediate desires to destroy or tear apart the 
chrysalis because he is now ready to wait and enjoy the rewards of 
withholding and waiting. In these and other experiences lie the 
beginnings of religious thinking. 


Children Are Different 


Of course children will not all be alike, nor will you treat them 
alike. Each will bring into the group his own skills, his own rate 
and pattern of growth, his own home background, his own purposes 
and needs. Don’t expect them all to live up to what you read about 
them. Jimmy’s stubby hands lead him to frustration at the cutting 
table. Yet Christine cuts, paints, and uses crayons with exquisite 
precision. Jimmy may find more satisfaction right now with clay 
or with hammer and nails. Scott is restless; he passes up the shelves 
where he might choose puzzles, puppets, or magnets, but busies 
himself quite happily with the dressing-up box, commenting noisily 
as he bustles about the housekeeping corner. Active John, who 
wants to be “‘idea man” for each new project, who wants to have 
first turns and first choices, finds glowing satisfaction the day he 
brings his microscope to the group where he can demonstrate its 
use. Laura hangs back at the place where she keeps her coat and 
hat, afraid, for some reason, to brave the group. She may need to 
play alone or with just one child whose temperament suits hers 
and of whom she is not afraid. This restricted play may last for 
many weeks before she really gives her talents to group life. 

Every child has different feelings. They are the result of all the 
experiences he has had. Some children feel warmth and friendliness 
within their homes. They feel they can trust their fathers and 
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mothers. Others, because of certain events in their lives, feel frighten- 
ed at home. They are not sure whether they can depend on anyone, 
even themselves. Each time a child has experienced acceptance 
it has become a part of him and as a result he has felt more sure 
of himself. Each time he has been belittled, he has doubted him- 
self. All of this makes him the kind of person he is, with the kinds of 
feelings he has. His attitudes toward adults, toward other children, 
even toward himself, have been developed through these experi- 
ences. 

It is a temptation to try to start where we think the child ought 
to be and have him talk about feelings he doesn’t have. However, 
that will not help build the values he will live by, the values which 
determine what he will do. Instead it will only develop for him a 
paper and pencil kind of religion. Many children verbalize the 
importance of being “good”’ and feel guilty when adults do not ap- 
prove of what they do. Yet they do not themselves have any measure 
for judging what does make life have worth. If we want to develop 
real religious values, then we must help children examine the 
experiences they have had and are having, and plan, with and 
for them, other experiences. 


ARRANGING THE CLASSROOM 


What is the classroom like where you will be teaching? Is it 
part of a large room used by several groups simultaneously? A 
room that is used for other purposes during the week? A room 
that is too small or too dark? You may be teaching in a rented 
room in a nursery school, a dance studio, or a grocery store. These 
have all been and are being used. Or are you one of the lucky few 
with a sunny, well-ventilated room of suitable size with colorful 
floor and walls and attractive furnishings? Most of us do not have 
such a room as this; we have to get along with much less ideal 
conditions. But this should not dismay us. The best teaching is not 
always done in the “‘ideal’’ classroom, nor do limited facilities of 
necessity bind us to a poor grade of teaching. 

No matter what the conditions, your room will not be just right 
for you and your class until you have arranged and prepared it, 
putting something of yourself into it so that it can almost speak . 
to the children as you would speak to them. There are some dis- 
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advantages in almost any room, but with 
ingenuity these can be minimized or even 
turned into assets. With the permission of the 
proper authorities in your church and the 
assistance of parents or the young people’s 
group, you can paint drab walls, hang gay 
curtains, cut down chairs and tables to 

cet in almost amy ‘Suitable height, build room-dividers with 
room. shelves on one side and bulletin boards on 

the reverse. If your room already has the 

minimum essentials of light, color, and useable furniture, you can 
start with the details. Think what you want your room to say to the 


children and arrange it accordingly. 

If you are working in a rented room you may carry a folding 
screen—even a small one will help—which serves to create an 
atmosphere of change even though it doesn’t hide the unsightly 
surroundings. You can place pictures on such a screen ahead of 
time so that you carry your bulletin board with you. You may 
have a large box equipped with paint jars and brushes and a 
folder containing paper. 

Such situations require much ingenuity on the part of the teacher. 
Don’t try to plan everything alone. See if you can get a committee 
of parents to think it through with you. Many heads are usually 
better than one when you are faced with a situation that seems 
impossible. 


Mrs. Turner Arranges Her Room 


Here is what Mrs. Turner did before starting to teach the first 
grade in her church school. Her room was too small for the class, 
but it had some good points. There were two big windows with 
low, wide sills, freshly painted green and yellow walls, a large 
amount of bulletin board space. There were enough chairs thirteen 
inches high, just right for the sixes, and a table twenty-three inches 
high, but not large enough for everyone to sit around it. Two old 
bookcases painted to match the wall provided enough shelf space 
for small equipment and supplies. 

Outside in the hall was a closet with low hooks for children’s 
wraps and higher ones for those of adults. A closet next to this 
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had deep shelves for storing large size paper and other supplies 
of all sorts. The utility room nearby had running water and a 
counter on which to mix paints, prepare the mid-morning snack 
or make a batch of modeling dough. 

To provide additional table space, a piece of plywood was hinged 
to the wall and fitted with supports which could be fastened in 
place when the table was in use. This made more floor space avail- 
able when it was needed and provided an extra table. The plywood 
was painted like the wall and then waxed to make it easier to keep 
clean. 


Space to move in 


Mrs. Turner talked over with her co-teacher the problem of 
how to provide for some of the large muscle activities that would 
be so much needed in a two-hour session. There simply was not 
enough room for much moving around. A number of partial solu- 
tions were agreed upon, relying largely on facilities outside the 
classroom. In good weather the children could go to the vacant 
lot back of the church for a game period or perhaps to look for 
pebbles or leaves or insects. At other times arrangements could 
be made to use the school woodworking shop for a part of the 
morning, or the assembly room, when it was free, for music and 
rhythms. 

The teachers could introduce certain limited motion play in the 
classroom to ease tensions when children were tired of sitting still. 
(See section on music and rhythms in Chapter III.) Occasionally 
the group could be divided, perhaps at story time, and while 
some were hearing the story in the alcove at the end of the hall, 
the others could use the classroom for a game or dancing or dra- 
matic play. Whenever the whole group went to another part of the 
building the teachers would suggest ways of relaxing, e.g., stretch- 
ing up tall and walking on tiptoe, swinging the arms like a wind- 
mill, or playing a simple follow-the-leader game. 

Mrs. Turner put into the back of her notebook the plans that 
involved a housekeeping corner, block-building, and a classsroom 
work bench. Another year she might have more space for these. 
She began to arrange the room to suggest other kinds of interesting 
things for children to do. 
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Materials for work and play 

On the lower shelves she arranged a few picture books about 
animals including several copies of Animal Babies, some puzzles, 
a game of animal lotto, and picture dominoes. She would bring 
out other books and games when interest in these waned. Next 
she laid out some science equipment: magnifiers, a prism, a magnet, 
and a small box of assorted objects to try out with it. The window 
sill next to these things, Mrs. ‘Turner decided, would be the place 
for the terrarium which the children could make early in the fall, 
and here also could be displayed the treasures the children would 
surely bring in from their outdoor adventures. On the first Sunday she 
would bring some autumn leaves and a plant from her own garden. 

Coffee cans that had been painted with left- 
overs of bright enamel were lined up on a 
shelf to hold small items—enough beginners’ 
pencils and blunt scissiors for each child, some 
large crayons, rubber-capped bottles of 
mucilage, stapler, paper punch, scotch tape, 
Coffee cans may be painted. | masking tape, paper clips, spring clips, thumb 
tacks. Mrs. Turner knew it would save time 
and frustrations if these things were easy for the children to get for 
themselves and to put away after use. Small piles of different kinds 
of paper were on the next shelf—l2 x 18 drawing paper, primary 
grade lined paper, varicolored construction paper. The large 18 x 
24 newsprint for painting would have to go in the supply closet. 
A flat box beside the construction paper would hold scraps which 
could be used for later projects. 

Several flower containers of various sizes and shapes were placed 
ready for arranging bouquets the children might bring. Beside 
them was a small basket where the children could leave their 
offering as soon as they came in. T'wo aprons 
were hung at one end of the shelves and Mrs. 
Turner would ask each child to bring an old 
shirt of father’s (with the collar and lower 
part of the sleeves cut off) for protecting Sun- 
day clothes from paint and clay. These could 
An old shirt of father’s— be kept folded in a carton which Mrs. Turner 

had painted. 
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By now the shelves were so full that only the tops of the bookcases 
were left for the paints and clay. The teachers would have to get 
these materials down when they were to be used. A small gal- 
vanized can with a tight cover held the moist clay. Beside it Mrs. 
Turner put a box with tongue depressors and plant sticks for 
modeling tools and a pile of wallboard squares to work on. Tempera 
paints in the primary colors and white, black, and brown stood 
next to these on a tray with baby food jars to hold small amounts 
of paint and several cans for water. Stiff bristled brushes one- 
half and three-fourths inches wide were in one can. To facilitate 
the clean-up time after work, Mrs. Turner hung a dustpan and 
brush above the waste basket. She planned to keep several damp 
sponges ready for wiping up spills. 

There was no blackboard in the room so she clipped an 18 x 24 
inch pad of lined newsprint to a piece of heavy cardboard and set it 
on the grooved rail below the bulletin board. She could use her Flo- 
master pen, which can be purchased at any school supply store, for 
quick drawings or to write stories the children might dictate. 


A friendly atmosphere 


After thinking over what would please the children most when 
they came into the room on the first Sunday, Mrs. Turner made a 
chart on the lined paper with each child’s name in large writing. 
She left spaces so she could put in other names as new children 
enrolled. It would help the children to feel as if they belonged and 
were welcomed there. She hung it where they would see it the 

first thing. From her picture file she took an 
envelope of small pictures of animals, both 
tame and wild. She would let each child 
choose one to paste on the chart beside his 
name. 
Looking further through the picture file, 
Mrs. Turner chose for the bulletin board 
some pictures which might encourage the 
children to tell about their families, their pets, and their vacation 
activities. This picture file was certainly a gold mine! She had 
collected the pictures from magazines, advertising booklets, calen- © 
dars, greeting cards, travel literature, book jackets, discarded or 


From her picture file. 
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dime store books. Most of them were mounted on uniform-size 
heavy paper for easy handling and display. Some were cut for use in 
scrapbooks. The file was a painted carton with folders of wrapping 
paper cut to fit the carton and labeled according to the various 
categories. From it the teachers and sometimes the children would 
choose the pictures to be displayed or to be studied for informa- 
tion. The box would have to be kept in the supply closet for lack of 
a place in the room. 

The little space between the windows seemed just right to Mrs. 
Turner for a ‘‘beauty spot.”? The children could group their chairs 
at this place for a story or for a quiet time of sharing their thoughts 
at the end of the session. They could take turns arranging this spot 
with objects of their own choosing. To begin with, Mrs. Turner 
found a small table made by some older boys in the workshop 
the previous year. She covered it with a green spatter-printed 
cloth, again the product of older pupils’ craft work, and an oriole’s 
nest from her collection of birds’ nests. A bright pottery bowl 
gave an accent of color and it could be filled with flowers if any 
child should bring some on the first Sunday. Finally, Mrs. Turner 
hung a picture of birds flying and the “beauty spot’? seemed com- 
plete. It would perhaps remind the children of a summer experience 
and it could lead into discussion of some things the class would be 
learning about during the year. You see, Mrs. Turner had a purpose 
beyond creating a beautiful arrangement in her room. When she 
looked around the room she felt that it would indeed speak to the 
children of some things she wanted them to know. It seemed to 
say, ‘“You are welcome here to enjoy beautiful and interesting things. 
Here you can experiment, create, and explore. This is a friendly, 
happy place to be.”? Then she chuckled a bit at her satisfaction, 
remembering that the room would seem quite different when it 
was full of children—not always so peaceful and orderly! 

It would take ingenuity and careful planning, she realized, to 
compensate for the overcrowding. And even though the children 
would help some with the picking up, most of the housekeeping 
would fall to the teachers—rotating equipment, replenishing sup- 
plies, straightening up the shelves, preparing new materials for 
work and play. She would take care of attendance records at home 
so that she could spend all of her class time with the children. 
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Your Room Will Be Different 


Perhaps reading about Mrs. Turner’s experience has suggested 
to you some ways of preparing your classroom. You will need 
additional materials and equipment during the year, of course. 
Many of these are described in other sections of this book. Your 
particular situation may allow for kinds of equipment which Mrs. 
Turner did not have. For example, a piano or auto-harp, a record 
player, rhythm instruments—any or all of these will afford rich 
experiences in music. Large blocks are still of interest to sixes and 
sevens, especially if you can add some kegs, boxes, and boards. A 
housekeeping corner with bed, stove, sink, table, chairs, chest of 
drawers, and a box of dress-up clothes can be the scene for acting 
out many stories or real-life situations. A hand-puppet theater made 
perhaps from a refrigerator carton invites another kind of dramatic 
play. A portfolio can be made from the two sides of a large carton 
hinged at one side with cloth and tied at the other with tapes. 
This is almost indispensable for preserving large paintings done 
by the children, or charts and posters used in the classroom. 

A place where children can satisfy some of their need to belong 
and to achieve is a first-class resource for a teacher who is trying 
to help them develop a religion of their own. 


WORKING WITH PARENTS 


When parents come into the church school picture, the whole 
parent-child-teacher circle is a happier one. This is to be expected. 
When parents, eager to learn more about the world of school, 
step into the classroom, home and school become less separated, 
more closely bound together. When teachers, eager, not to report 
on the behavior of the children, but to know the child well, step 
into the home, the bond grows even closer. 

When parents reach out and participate in projects that improve 
the school and make the classroom life of their children happier 
and more exciting, then the children feel that their parents respect 
their school world. It gives parents and children something to 
think about and talk about together. It gives the children more 
status in their homes. 

Teachers who do not welcome parents in the classroom, who 
cannot accept their presence, or their suggestions, or their help, 
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are usually afraid of the new responsibilities which working with a 
new group of people brings. Perhaps they feel “‘on the spot”? when 
parents visit more than once a year. These teachers are missing 
something big—a chance to develop a broader, deeper under- 
standing of the children. They are also missing the feeling of sup- 
port given by parents who really understand what teachers are 
trying to do. 

But remember, the parents feel ‘“‘on the spot’? too! They are 
wondering how their children will fit into your group. And they 
are afraid that if their children do not fit, they, the parents, will 
be looked on as inadequate. Many parents have these fears. There 
is nothing more reassuring for a parent than to know that you, 
the teacher who knows their children well, want to work with 
them, and to support all their honest efforts to be good parents. 

In an ideal situation we would plan many meetings with parents— 
meetings where purposes were probed, meetings where we studied 
the curriculum and planned what parents could do at home to 
follow up or develop background for the church school. There would 
be meetings, too, where parents repair and build equipment, and 
times when they engage in social activities. In some places such 
groups meet once a month; in others it is only twice a year. 

But, you may say, you want to know the parents of your children 
well, yet you feel that your time is too limited to make extra con- 
tact with them. You are busy weekdays with a family or a job. 
There just isn’t time! Many teachers have felt that way but the 
results of such a meeting have been so rewarding that once the 
effort was made, the rest of the teaching became easier. 


An Evening With Parents 


Let’s look at how one busy teacher brought parents into the 
picture in a single evening, plus the small amount of time it took 
to prepare for that evening. 

Miss Adams felt that seeing her church school group only once 
a week did not give her enough time to know each child well. 
She had an unusually large group in a room, which though ade- 
quate needed more equipment and more challenge in it for the 
children. These two needs—more knowledge of the children, more 
materials—brought Miss Adams close to the parents of the children. 
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If she wanted to know more about the children, Miss Adams 
reasoned, why not go to the people who know them best? And as 
to the second need—materials—perhaps the families of the children 
could all help there, too. So Miss Adams called a meeting, asking 
one mother she knew well to do the required telephoning and an- 
other mother with a large enough home to be hostess to the group. 

At the meeting she and the parents told frankly what their 
purposes were. Miss Adams knew that if the parents brought the 
children to school with one purpose in mind and she had one which 
was completely different, this would be very confusing to the child- 
ren. They thought things through together and found that in 
reality all of them were seeking the same goals. Miss Adams had 
given this much thought so she was able to clarify and enlarge on 
what they were saying. 

The minister was there and talked, too, of what the church school 
hoped to bring to the children. They talked of Animal Babies, and 
Always Growing, and A Brand New Baby, and their plans for bringing 
the children closer to real, live animals by means of excursions 
and the care of animals in the school. 

Miss Adams was frank about her space and time problems. The 
group needed so many things to work with. Here the parents caught 
the spirit of the problem and made wonderful suggestions. 

Miss Adams also talked about ways in which the parents could 
help through their work at home with the children. She suggested 
that since most children enjoy having stories read again and again, 
she would gladly place the orders for any parents who wished to 
buy the books she would be using on Sundays. Then the parents 
could read the stories at home and there would be an opportunity 
for them to continue the discussion a child had started at church 
school. 

Consider the Children,'° Todays Children and Yesterday's Heritage,'' 
and The Questioning Child and Religion'® were recommended as 
excellent books which explain the ways in which children develop 
10Manwell, Elizabeth M., and Fahs, Sophia, Consider the Children, Beacon Press, 

Boston, 1951. 
11Fahs, Sophia, Todays Children and Yesterday's Heritage, Beacon Press, Boston, 

1952. 


12Hunter, Edith F., The Questioning Child and Religion, Starr King Press, Boston, 
1956. 
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spiritual concepts. Many parents, after looking at the copies which 
Miss Adams had on display decided to order these, too. Some 
of them thought that perhaps they should have meetings at which 
they could discuss Today's Children and Yesterday's Heritage in detail. 
Before the coffee was served that evening, two fathers had offered 
scrap wood for carpentry and a large piece of wallboard for a bulle- 
tin board. Several mothers said that on the next Sunday they 
would bring scraps of cloth of different textures, old ribbons, wood 
shavings, and string. They also promised to save shirt cardboards 
from the laundry for putting modeling clay on. The mothers were 
looking forward to dressing the puppets the children would make 
out of papier-méché. 

One father offered to come, later in the year, on the day the 
children would be making their puppet theater. He could help 
them construct it so that it would be strong. Another father who 
played the accordion said he would bring it to church school and 
play for the children. 

When Miss Adams went home from the meeting that night, 
she no longer felt panicky and alone concerning her problems at 
church school. She now knew that she had the support and help of 
a large number of very understanding parents. 

The richest reward of the evening had been 


in the talks with parents over the coffee cups 
after the more formal part of the meeting. 
Now she felt so much more able to under- 
stand the children! She had not known 


until this evening that Marcia’s father would 
be away all year in Washington, nor that 
Billy’s family had just moved here from 
Texas. She knew that big changes in young 
children’s lives sometimes affect their behavior very much and she 
could now understand Marcia and Billy much better than before. 

She would find it easier to work with noisy Ted now that she 
knew about him too. At home there was very little space for Ted to 
play and the landlord was constantly complaining about Ted’s 
noise. Ted’s family would be buying a home soon, but meanwhile 
there was a strain. Just knowing this made it possible to be more 
understanding. 


Talks over coffee cups are 
rewarding. 
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Other Ways of Working Together 


You will bring the parents of your children into your group 
life in the manner most comfortable for you. 

Perhaps a “‘talking evening”? such as Miss Adams found so help- 
ful would not be the kind of meeting you would enjoy preparing. 
A parents’ workshop, where mothers and fathers gather on an even- 
ing or a Saturday to paint rusty toys, saw and sand new blocks, make 
housekeeping furniture or toy cupboards out of orange crates, or 
sew new doll clothes, might be the kind of meeting where you would 
accomplish most and come closest to the parents. 

When individual children go out of bounds at church school 
and the creative, democratic quality of the class is threatened, 
the wise teacher will seek help from the parents of those children. 
Knowing the parents from the beginning of the year lays ground- 
work for frank, friendly talks about how the children behave in 
church school. The talks need not be threatening to the parents if 
the teacher has already established in their minds that she is genuine- 
ly fond of and interested in the children. Sometimes a parent can 
talk over the child’s difficulties with him after a talk with the teach- 
er. Perhaps teacher and parent can work out an effective strategy 
for the teacher to use in dealing with the child. 

Parents may help you out in many ways: by taking pictures of 
class activities, perhaps later to be made into slides to make a story 
of the class year; by sending to class outlines of baby hands and 
feet, early vocabulary lists, dates of first teeth, et cetera, to point 
up remarkable growth in the first 6 years; by bringing in pictures 
for your picture file; by mounting pictures. 

When you come right down to it, with few exceptions, it is the 
parents who know the children best. It is they who have lived, 
slept, eaten, played, and worked under the same roof with them, 
known them almost every moment of their lives. 


CHAPTER II 


PLANNING THE PROGRAM 


Many things have happened to the children who come to your 
room each week. They are full of ideas and have many questions 
in their minds. They are fearful of many things. 

How can you help them look at their ideas, answer their ques- 
tions, understand their fears? How will you organize each day’s 
work so that they will have an opportunity to gain the maxi- 
mum from it? It is not what you say that will make the difference, 
but rather the feeling which the children themselves gain. Hence, 
you will not want a talk-centered program, but talking will be an 
important experience. You cannot tell children what to believe. 
You will help develop feelings but you cannot dictate them. 

Feelings are based on experiences—many experiences, not 
just one or two. Children are having these experiences all day 
every day. What can you do that will help pull these experiences 
together, that will help children become aware of what is really 
happening to them, that will help them learn to examine ideas? 
What kinds of additional experience can you make possible for the 
children? 

Sometimes you will wish to help recall something the children 
have already done. Always Growing was written to give just this 
kind of help. The teacher reads, or better, tells a story which the 
children understand because it is about other children who are so 
much like them. They can talk about what the other children did, 
how they must have felt, and why they felt the way they did. They 
are on safe ground because they aren’t talking about themselves 
and so they develop the idea that it is all right to have these kinds 
of feelings, that almost everyone does at some time or other. Thus 
they become freer to say how they feel, to examine their reasons. 

Or you may want children to have a chance to think together 
about things they have seen or done. Sometimes as you tell stories 
from Animal Babies you help a child to understand more clearly 
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the experiences he has already had with these animals. In thinking 
about them, he becomes aware of the growth process. 

Sometimes children may need more opportunity to talk about 
their own experiences—what has been going on at home, at school, 
and in the community. You may be able to add to these experiences 
with a song or a poem or a picture. Sometimes children will have 
the experience of expressing themselves with paint, or of feeling 
every muscle give as they experiment with their bodies. Thus 
they get a new feeling for themselves—with you as a friendly, under- 
standing adult to help them have the courage to enjoy each ex- 
pression. 


HOW TEACHERS HAVE WORKED 


How does this work in actual practice? Perhaps a look at the 
way in which two teachers worked—teachers who were faced with 
many of the same problems which you face, who were untrained 
and did not necessarily use appropriate techniques at all times— 
will help you. In spite of problems, they used their best judgment 
with satisfying results for the children. 


There Was Miss Adams 


Last week the children had had the story from Always Growing, 
“The First Swim.” In their discussion they had followed many 
lines of thinking. But through it all Miss Adams was aware that 
the children were very much interested in how people learn. These 
boys and girls were in first grade and very much thrilled with 
their own learnings which they introduced into the discussion with 
great pride. They talked about how they were learning to read 

and write. They spoke about their own at- 
tempts to swim at the beach last summer. 


ShttinSyl> 4 Some of them really had learned to swim 
quite well. Others still weren’t able to swim 
alone. They were fascinated with the idea 
that it took some effort on their part to 

Their own attempts to learn, while the ducks in the story could 


i swim better than they without learning. The 
ducks just got into the water and started out. 


Planning for the day. Miss Adams considered their discussion carefully 
as she made plans for the next week. There were many directions in 
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which the children seemed ready to move. Their interests were 
certainly varied. She felt, however, that their concern with learning 
was so strong that perhaps she should help them investigate it a 
little further. What could she introduce which would stimulate 
them to think more deeply about this? 

She decided to return to one of the stories in Animal Babies which 
the children already knew. “Midget’s Kittens Grow Up” seemed 
to have the necessary elements. This would furnish an opportunity 
to move from the subject of swimming to the many other things 
that animals seem to know without a conscious learning time, and 
would give an opportunity to continue the comparison the children 
had already begun with their own reading and writing. 

Miss Adams was not sure just how things would go. She wanted 


to be prepared to take advantage of the experiences children had 


had during the week and to adjust to the feelings predominant 
that day. So she reviewed the next chapter in Always Growing. 


If the children seemed to have lost interest in the relationship 
_ between the learning of animals and people, and the spark that 


she had sensed was not really there, then she could easily move in 


_ another direction. 


Miss Adams considered the possibility of putting some pictures 
of animals with their young on the bulletin board. In this way 


_she might rearouse the interest. However, she discarded the idea 


and instead placed the pictures in the back of her own notebook 
in case she should need them. On the bulletin board she put up 
the pictures the children themselves had painted the week before. 
Two of these pictures showed children in the water. The rest of 
them had no observable relationship to the story of the week before, 


but they were the free expressions of the children. 


Something to do. Miss Adams had the room 
arranged so that there were several things 
the children could do. Because she could not 
be sure that they would arrive at the same 
time, she usually found it advisable to talk 
to as many children as possible as they took 


She talked to the children off their wraps and then help each one find 


as they arrived. something he would like to do. In this way 
she was able to get at least a sampling of 
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what had been happening during the week and how the children 
were feeling about things. It gave the children a chance to be- 
come adjusted to the room and to express any feelings that were 
close enough to the surface to be brought out. This morning three 
of the boys went rather quickly to the work bench. Two of them 
made simple boats by nailing one piece of scrap lumber of an appro- 
priate shape on another; the third just hammered nails into a piece of 
wood. Two children went to look at the narcissus bulbs to see how 
they were growing and whether there were any buds. Then they 
looked at the books on the table. Two girls worked at the easel. 
One quickly painted two pictures, both of them showing the sun 
shining down on her doghouse with the dog’s head just poking out. 
The other girl experimented with colors slowly and deliberately, 
drawing long, neat lines of each color. A third girl moistened a 
large sheet of paper and did some finger-painting. 
Stevie came in like a bolt of lightning. He 
talked loudly to attract the attention of every- 
era one in the room. No activity seemed to 
please him. Finally he stopped at the costume 
box. He put on a hat, a vest, and a necktie 
and went marching about. At last he forgot 
IStetis coe on ltkerd ballioy his new role as he sat down to talk with 
lightning. Suzy. Rowena and Margaret cut out pic- 
tures. They had both started scrapbooks. 
Rowena’s contained just pictures she liked, but Margaret’s was 
all about kittens because she was very fond of the cat she had at 
home. 

Sarah came in late as usual. She did not live as far away as some 
of the children, but her father worked very late on Saturday night 
and they were always late getting started. 

Miss Adams went from child to child saying that they had five 
minutes in which to put things away and then they would have their 
story. She then stood near her chair where she could see everyone. 
As each child finished she asked him to bring a chair and take a 
place in the circle. Joe had not finished his boat and he continued 
to hammer. The teacher said firmly, ‘‘Joe, put the hammer down 
and bring your chair. Maybe there will be a few minutes before 
you go home when you can finish.” 
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Story time. Miss Adams reminded them of their discussion of the week 
before by saying, “Have you had a chance this week to see any- 
body learning anything?” They mentioned their own school; they 
called attention to what little brothers and sisters were doing. 
One mentioned trying to teach his dog a new trick. 

Miss Adams said that she had been much interested in the ques- 
tions they had asked the week before about how animals learn. 

“Today I’m going to tell the story about the little kittens,” she 
said. 

Jerry interrupted to say that his uncle once had a cat that had 
kittens and Susan said that was nothing, her own cat was going to 
have kittens any day now. 


The teacher told “Midgets’ Kittens Grow Up.” When the story 


ended Miss Adams showed the pictures. Then she closed the book 
and sat quietly waiting. 
“And this proves that animals are smarter than people,” said 
Jerry. 
“Qh it does not. People are smarter than animals,” said Suzy. 
__ “No, because animals already know how to do things and people 
_ have to learn.” 
“Yes, but people can tell animals what to do. I train my dog. 
_ That makes me smarter.” 
__ Miss Adams said, “Is it only animals that know what to do? 
Do people sometimes know, too?” 
_ The children weren’t sure. “How can we find out?” asked Miss 
_ Adams. 
“We can ask our mothers and fathers.” 
_ “Is there any other way we can find out? How did you find out 
_ that animals seem to know some things when they are born?” 
“We read it in a book.” 

_ “Suppose we didn’t have a book. Can you think of any other way 
_ of finding out more about what animals can do when they are born?” 
_ The children discussed the different things that animals know 
how to do. 
_ “Could we find out about people in this same way?” 
“We could look at people.” 
_ “We could only look at babies because they are the only ones 
_ who haven’t had a chance to learn yet.” 
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“Have any of you seen any babies? Were there any things they 
already knew how to do?” 

“They can cry.” 

“They can suck milk.” 

“They breathe.” 

“My baby brother could hold on to my finger. He held on to it 
the very first day. He was strong, too. I thought I’d never get that 
finger away.” | 

Miss Adams said, ‘“Then it seems that both animals and people 
must know how to do some things when they are born. We don’t 
understand much about this, do we?” 

‘No, and the lady who wrote the book didn’t know either.” 

“ll ask my father—he knows everything.” 

“Oh no he doesn’t—there are some things nobody knows.” 

“Tll bet he will too.” 

Miss Adams said, ‘‘Our fathers and mothers know a great many 
things, don’t they, because they keep trying to find out? They are 
always hunting for answers just as we are. There are some things I 
guess no one knows. Always there are more things to discover! We 
enjoy finding out things. 

“T believe we’re getting a bit tired sitting here—let’s have some 
rhythms.” 

A change of pace. The teacher picked up her 


drum and tapped a slow, soft beat. The 
children began to move. As a child seemed 
to be doing something that especially in- 
js trigued him, the teacher shifted the rhythm 
she was tapping to his rhythm and adjusted 


the tempo to the fast and slow movements 

She tapped a slow soft he made. Other children joined him. As the 
ne teacher noticed that some other child was 
becoming involved, she adjusted the drum to that movement 
and so the center of the rhythms shifted from one child to another 
and sometimes from one group to another. Miss Adams had always” 
enjoyed music and she had found the children’s expression filled 
with rhythm once they had discovered that she wasn’t critical of 
their performance but enjoyed it with them. a 
The drum stopped. The children were seated on the floor. The 
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teacher started to sing a song, one of their favorities, and the children 
joined her. As each song was finished the children began to call 
for other songs. They sang several. 


Talking it over. “We seem to have enjoyed our singing more than 
usual today. I wonder why?” said Miss Adams. 
“We weren’t singing too loud.” 
*‘We knew the songs.” 
“We like the songs.” 
“Yes, all of those things help, don’t they? I wonder why we 
didn’t sing so loud today. We weren’t noisy at all,” said Miss 
| Adams. 
“We just didn’t feel like being noisy,” 
“TY worked so hard that I just felt like being quiet.” 
- “You know, that’s the way I feel,” said Miss Adams. 
_ “TI like to feel this way. Sometimes I feel this way at home and I 
go out on the back step and just sit all by myself,” said Joe. 
“Sometimes it feels good to be noisy,” said Miss Adams. ‘‘Some- 
| times we like to sing as loud as we can. And sometimes we like to 
sing quietly and sometimes we like to just sit still by ourselves—we can 
even feel that we are by ourselves when we are with other people.” 
“T feel that way now.”’ 
sIsdo, too.’ 
*“Yes, we can see others around us, but we can also feel ourselves. 
Some of us like to have times like this very often.” 


| There Was Mr. Kane 


_ The first graders were bouncing into their classroom one or two 
at a time. They hung up their wraps and began to look around for 
something to do. The teacher, Mr. Kane, spoke briefly with each 
child while his assistant, Miss Williams, was 
busy putting the paints on the easel, laying 
crayons and paper on a table, and getting 
the Plasticine and twigs ready for building a 
farmyard fence. 

David and Emily looked at a big chart 
Her special assignment where pictures and a few words told about 
was watering plants. . ‘ : ‘ 

job assignments—watering plants, putting 
books on the book table, taking the offering, 
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and so on. Each went to his work. Eric picked up a stuffed animal 
he had been making last Sunday and threw it at Susan who promptly 
threw it back. ‘Here, Eric, that won’t do,” said Mr. Kane. Then he 
led Eric to the block corner where Mike was building. “Will you 
let Eric help you with that skyscraper, Mike?” In a moment the 
two boys were happily at work. 


Group activities. When all the children had arrived and had spent a 
few minutes at some activity of their choice, Mr. Kane gathered 
them together in a circle. One boy who was drawing at a nearby 
table was reluctant to leave his work and he continued with it 
after being invited to join the group. Mr. Kane reminded the 
children of the plans they had made for their class. They were to 
have a group meeting, a work period, lunch, and a story time. 


This, then,-was the group meeting. Three children had some 
treasures to show the group—a dinosaur model, some Japanese 
clogs, and a pheasant-on-a-nest modeled in dough. Several times 
Mr. Kane had to remind the children of the talk they had had about 
speaking in turn and listening to others. Then he asked the children 
about their plans for the work period. The project going on at the 
time was a miniature farm on a Jarge table at one side of the room. 
Fach child told what he was going to work on that morning or if 
he didn’t know, others in the group made suggestions of things 
that were needed. 


The children started to work. Some made the fence; one made 
the stream-bed with small pebbles he had brought. Others made 
trees with twigs and green crepe paper. Everyone had something 
to do and there was a busy hum which sometimes grew too loud. 
Then Mr. Kane would suggest to those most involved that they 
were getting noisy. Mr. Kane warned the group when only five 
minutes of the work time was left. Some who finished before the 
rest went with Miss Williams to prepare the mid-morning snack. 


While the fruit juice and crackers were being consumed, there’ 
was animated conversation about favorite television programs. 
In her enthusiasm for the adventures of her hero, Kathy knocked 
over her cup and had to spend the next few minutes wiping up. 
Tom performed his duty of passing the wastebasket around for 
the cups and napkins. 
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Story time. “All of you may go to the story 

rug now,” said Mr. Kane. The children sat 

on a large mat which Miss Williams un- 

rolled at one side of the room. Mr. Kane sat 

on a low chair, book in hand. It was Animal 

Kathy .... hadtospend Babies. First he showed the picture of the 

ple tle i ee r mnuis collie chasing the hens off the porch. Every- 

Binet one had a good look at it so there would 

be no urge to look over Mr. Kane’s shoulder 

later. There was quiet as the story proceeded but when it was 

finished the children were bubbling over with things to tell about 
their experiences with dogs. 


At this point Mr. Kane began to feel inadequate. He didn’t 
Know quite how to direct the children’s remarks so they would 
point up the things he had hoped to emphasize. Everyone was 
anxious to be heard, but one child began to tell his story 
with actions and the whole group seemed on the verge of 
turning into dogs. Mr. Kane suddenly remembered a card in his 
pocket. He took it out and began to read a poem about a dog; 
the children settled back. When he had finished, the chimes in 
the hall were ringing for the end of the session. The children ran 
to get their wraps and Mr. Kane drew a deep breath as he went 
toward the door to greet the parents who were coming for their 
children. 


HOW YOU CAN WORK 


Each teacher works in his own way. Miss Adams and Mr. Kane 
were in different situations but their ways of working had some 
common elements. Each teacher planned so that the children would 
eel comfortable when they arrived in the room. They worked with 
the children in formulating plans and shifted and changed plans 
as it seemed advisable. Both teachers permitted much freedom of 
novement on the part of the children and yet each one insisted on 
order, too, using different ways of attaining it. 


Both teachers felt inadequate at times. They didn’t know exactly 
what to do but they watched the children for cues. 


Both teachers made use of creative activities, yet provided ade- 
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quate time for the talking through of the children’s problems. In — 
each instance the teacher had planned additional materials which 
could be used as they were needed. 

Adequate planning for your class will free you to grow with 
your children and enjoy their companionship. They will know — 
whether you are prepared or not on a given morning and they will ; 
react to it. When you do not have yourself or your materials in © 
hand there is invariably more restlessness and more misbehavior. 
On the other hand, let’s suppose you are all ready with plans as to — 
story, discussion, and more activities than you will probably need, — 
plus a sort of “emergency shelf”? of ideas for music, games, dramatic 
play, or craft work. Then you will no doubt find that the children 
are purposeful, busy, creative, and happy. The time will fly and you 
will have to save some activities for another day. You yourself 
will feel uplifted rather than exhausted. If this sounds too much 
like magic, try it and find out. 


Take Time To Plan 


Of course the trick is to find the time to prepare as completely 
as you would like to. Maybe that’s where you are already resigned 
to fail. But don’t give up yet! In the first place, try to adjust your 
weekly schedule so that you can give a regular block of time— 
perhaps in your classroom and with your co-teacher—to the planning 
for the coming Sunday. If you think you are too busy for this may- 
be you can find something else to leave out. Remember you have 
been chosen because someone believes this teaching is what you 
can do better than anyone else. It’s worth cutting some corners for 
and your rewards will far exceed your sacrifices. 

Beside the time you actually set aside for planning, you will 

find odd moments that you can put to good 

use—while you are doing routine work, or 
waiting in the dentist’s office, or commuting. 

Keep a little notebook and pencil handy 

for writing down ideas that come to you 

at these times. ) 

Plan during odd moments— There are daily occurrences, too, that will 
while waiting in the den~ help you in various ways. Insights gained 
sts from your own or the neighbors’ children 


| 
| 
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or those you see on the bus can often be used in your class- 
room. A movie or a newspaper story may give you just the take- 
| off point you want for next Sunday’s work. Many magazines 
have pictures and articles of immediate pertinence. Keep your 
mental radar on the alert to detect all these things and save time 
hunting for them. 

_ Your long-range planning may be concentrated at the beginning 
"of the year and yet it will go on all the time as you look at what is 
happening in your classroom and you reset your sights according 
to what you find. 

_ As you read the materials prepared for your use, and this guide, 
_ you may be thinking how this year’s work fits into the whole scheme 
of the curriculum in your school. What stories have the children 
already had? What ones will they have next? You will want to 
acquire at least a nodding acquaintance with these other books, 
‘more than that if possible. 

It is wise to secure from your church school leader a calendar 
of the school year so that you will know about special events and 
celebrations which may affect your class schedule. And obviously 
you need to know the rules which apply to the whole school 
regarding records, supplies, use of shared equipment, corri- 


dor traffic where that is a factor, safety practices, and fire 
drill procedure. 

You will also want to take another good look at the children. 
| What are the characteristics of this age? (See the section on Know 
the Children in Chapter I.) What is happening to them at six or 
seven? How do children learn? What kind of behavior can you ex- 


pect of them? Will the course you are planning “take” with them? 
What are their needs? 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Then scan the list of the children who will 
be in the class. What do you know about 
each one—his family, his friends in the group, 
his interests, his skills, his problems, his growth 
up to now? It is important to know your 
children, and if you can have some fore- 
| knowledge, all the better. Where will you 
flow many brothers and : 
sisters do they have? learn these things? From records kept in your 

school, from the teachers who had the group 


! 
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last year, from the parents and from the children themselves. 
If you can get acquainted with the children before the school year 
begins, you are lucky, and so are the children. 

Learning about the children is gaining knowledge of your re- 
sources, because each child brings not only his own gifts to the class, 
but he may put you in touch with a parent who keeps bees or one 
who likes to cook with children, with a baby who would be glad 
to have some visitors at bath time, with a friend who has a farm or 
another who can tell about his childhood in a distant land. 

Considering the length of time that most sixes and sevens can 

sit still or concentrate on one kind of activity 

at a stretch, you will want a sequence which 

allows for variety and change of mood and 

pace. Why not study your children to find 

out how long they can pay attention? As 

they grow older the length of time will 

Consider the length of time Probably increase. Of course this varies for 

that sixes and sevens can each individual child. In a two-hour session 

sit still. perhaps there will be individual or small 

group activities when the children first come, 

then a group meeting for conversation or planning or the story. 

After a time of sitting still it will be good to move about, stretching 

the muscles in a game or rhythmic play. Perhaps this will be fol- 

lowed by the mid-morning snack. A good-sized block of time is 

needed for painting or clay modeling or whatever projects are 

planned—thirty to forty-five minutes including time for cleaning 

up after the actual work is done. The last half hour is found by 
many teachers to be the most desirable for worship. 

If your session is Jess than two hours, you will of course need to 
modify this sequence. Some groups begin with a few minutes of. 
individual activity while the children are coming in, then have their | 
story time followed by an activity period, and finally the worship 
meeting. 

There is a certain security for children in following a general | 
pattern, but this need not be a hidebound program. An occasional - 
change makes an enjoyable surprise, or it may even be necessitated 
by the nature of your plans. The children themselves sometimes 
like to make their own plans for the morning. 
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Work With Others 

One of the most fruitful things you can do is to talk over the 
material and the purposes of your year’s work with someone else— 
the leader of your school, the minister, your co-teacher or a thought- 
ful parent of some child in your group. This will help to enlarge 
your views and deepen your understanding. 

We have referred frequently to your co-teacher. Perhaps it is 
time to talk about this very helpful person! Many church schools 
are finding that a system of teaching teams offers many advantages, 
If one teacher must be absent there is still the other left to carry on 
the program uninterrupted. There is much more chance for in- 
dividual attention, particularly in a group of more than eight 
members, when there are two teachers. It is helpful to share the 
problems and fun to share the rewards. Husband-and-wife teams are 

the rule in some schools. And how fortunate 

are the children who have both the feminine 

and the masculine influence in their guidance! 

If the team system is not yet introduced 

in your school, perhaps you will have an 

assistant who will take responsibility for 

Teachers work in teams certain aspects of the work. This person 

in many schools. may be a parent of a child in the class or 

perhaps a highschooler who hopes some day 

to be a teacher. Whatever the case, you can make the work of this 

assistant more effective and give him a satisfying status if you plan 

_ together a few things which will be definitely his responsibility 

_ according to the time and skills he has to offer. He will feel as if he 

_ gives much more valuable service when he knows that you are 

counting on him to contribute in certain ways to the program than 
if you merely ask him to “come in and help” on Sunday. 

Whether you have an assistant or a teammate, you should also 
have a substitute. This is further assurance that the program can 
proceed in the absence of a regular teacher in such a way that the 
children will not feel disappointed or let-down. The substitute 
needs to have the printed materials and guide, a list of the children 
in the group, and some general instructions about procedures, the 
sequence of the morning, and the over-all scheme of your course. 
If he can visit the class once in a while it will add to his own and the 
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children’s feeling of ease when he becomes the teacher of the day. 

There are people in your church or community whose hobbies 
or experiences will add to your program. Look for places to take 
the children where they can find out something they want to know— 
the zoo, the fish hatchery, the pet store, the farm, the park. Get 
acquainted with the children’s librarian in your public library. 
Tell her about your work and she will help you with supplementary 
books. Learn about the records, films, and filmstrips which will 
enrich your course. (See Chapter VI, Enriching Group Experiences.) 
Find out what materials for creative activities are available at your’ 
school and how to get others you will want. 

Now look around you in your classroom to see what equipment 
you will have and what kinds of activity can be carried on in the 
space allotted to you. It will be helpful to know the schedule of 
other groups meeting nearby so that you will not disturb them by 
having your rhythms or games at the time when they are having 
worship. 


Plan Each Day Carefully 


By this time you have made quite a careful survey. The first 
Sunday is coming nearer and you are eager to try out the ideas 
you have been gathering. Let’s think what you will do now. Every 
teacher has her own best way to proceed with planning, depending 
on her personality and the strengths and weaknesses she brings to 
her work. What follows here is by no means intended to be a blue- 
print for you, but simply to offer a wide variety of suggestions from 
which you can select the help you need. Not all the ideas fit every 
situation, so it is not to be inferred that all should be used by the 
conscientious teacher. What is more, the ideas here or elsewhere in 
this book may be only keys with which you unlock better ideas of 
your own! 

In these first few weeks you are going to be trying out different 
ways with the children and with the materials to find out which 
are best for this group. Make a plan which you are willing to scrap 
if you can find a better one. At any time it is well to let your plan 
be broad in outline without too much detail. This will leave you 
freer to move in the direction which seems best as you go along 
through the session. Detailed plans may tempt you to fit the children 
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into a preconceived scheme when actually you could accomplish 
more by following a clue you get on the spot. 

A good start can “‘set you up” for the rest of the session. It’s worth 
getting up half an hour earlier to be in your classroom well before 
the first child comes. Whenever it is possible, getting the room in 
order the day before may give an even more relaxed feeling on 
Sunday morning. If you have children of your own this makes a 
wonderful family project. When you get started thinking about the 
situation a whole day ahead of time, you have a chance to recall any- 
thing begun the week before and arrange the necessary materials for 
continuing it. There is also the opportunity, if you have forgotten 
anything, to bring it the next day. You can put up the pictures 
you have chosen. You can lay on the tables some games or puzzles or 
books which will invite the children to some constructive activity 
as soon as they enter the room. Then when the first child comes, 
you are ready to give him your complete attention. What has 
happened to him since last Sunday? Where did he find the curious 
rock he takes out of his pocket? What a beautiful new shirt he has 
on! 

These moments with individual children at the beginning of the 

session are to be treasured. In them you may get your clues to the 
best way of starting the day’s work or you may learn why a child 
is so quiet or so obstreperous. You may help a child to feel needed 
in the group or to know that you like him just for himself. You 
probably will not wish to use any of the class time for recording at- 
tendance. That can wait until the children have gone. 
To help you remember the children’s names 
on the first Sunday or two you may wish to 
use name tags. Children usually like this. 
It is certainly pleasanter to be called “Mary” 
than “‘the girl in the blue dress.”’ If the child- 
ren do not know each other, a game of 
naming each person in the group is fun. 
Let one child start; when he comes to some- 
one he can’t name, let that child say his own name and go on 
around the group until he in turn is “stuck.” 

As the children start to work, they may use what you have ar- 
ranged on the tables or they may continue some unfinished pro- 


Use Name tags. 
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ject of last Sunday. Perhaps you will need to suggest an activity 
for a child who seems at loose ends. In general, the arrangement 
of the room and your attitude of expectancy will encourage in child- 
ren the habit of getting to work as soon as they come. This helps to 
set a desirable tone for the session. 

Many of us have seen children chasing each other around a 

classroom or sailing paper airplanes while 

\? they waited for the teacher and other class 

members to arrive. Why shouldn’t they do 

this if there is no one there to care what 

they do? It is up to us to show children that 

we are ready to engage with them in a time of 

Children sailing airplanes, Purposeful work and learning. Children 

really want to learn. But they need adults 
to help them. 

Every child likes to have his birthday celebrated by his friends. 
It is especially meaningful to mark these occasions with a class 
that is learning about growth. Perhaps the group will want to 
plan what they think is the nicest way to do the honors. With a 
song, or a special privilege to the birthday child? Making a party 
out of the mid-morning lunch or having some conversation about 
what the child has learned during the year? If there are children 
whose birthdays occur during the summer when there is no school, 
it would be fine to celebrate for them, too. Such celebrations pro- 
vide a good opportunity for each child to receive special recogni- 
tion and for all in turn to give it. 

Your constant thought as you plan is going to be for the needs 
of the children themselves. You may make a note to get out a 
new puzzle especially for Phyllis to help her settle down when she 
first comes. You think of an errand for Bryan to do when he finishes 
his painting and is likely to start disturbing those around him. You 
ask Patty’s mother to let her bring some of their baby’s first clothes 
so that Patty can tell about her experience with a new baby and 
also be legitimately the center of attention for a little while. You 
try to put yourself in the children’s place, seeing things and wonder- 
ing as they may see and wonder. You try to think of ways to stimu- 
late their questions. You plan activities which will most closely 
meet the needs and interests of these particular children. All this is the 
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reason no one can give you a neat lesson plan all wrapped up in a 
book for you to turn to on a Saturday night. 


Children will help 


You may be a teacher who wants children to take as much 
responsibility for plans and decisions as they can. Then a regular 
class meeting is probably an important part of your scheme. You 
will first settle in your own mind what areas you will open up for 
the children’s decisions. They can choose the best places to keep the 
art supplies or decide how the housekeeping corner should be ar- 
ranged. They can agree on a signal which will let them know when 
they are too noisy at work or when it is nearly time to stop. They can 
think of the questions to which they wish to find the answers. 
They can decide whether to take a trip or see a film which may 
give them some answers. They can choose whether a diorama or a 
frieze would be better to express certain ideas. 

This must be a genuine experience of group decision-making, not a 
trumped up one in which you have already made it evident what 
you want the outcome to be. Not every class is ready for action such 
as this. You can judge their readiness best from their behavior. 
They will probably surprise you with their ability to make and 
carry out plans if you don’t rush them or expect too much all at 
once. 


Work period 


The activity period may be used in many different ways. One 
morning it may be devoted entirely to music. Again everyone may 
be working on puppets and a puppet stage. Some days there will 

be several choices of media—painting, mo- 


deling, and carpentry. The children may 
decide on a project that will take several 
Sundays or one that goes on spasmodically 
inal S throughout the year. Often they will make 


something that takes only one period to 
Several choices of media, finish. What is done depends on the purpose 
to be served. 
These general principles can guide you in planning this part of 
your work: 
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Everything the children do on a given day does not neces- 
sarily have to be related to the story or the subject of the morn- 
ing. It should be related to the children’s interests and your 
general objectives. 

Let it be something which has real value—to challenge 
the skills and the thinking of the children, to help them say 
something about themselves or to tell something they have 
learned. There is no point in spending your time or theirs in 
mere busy-work. 

The process of doing is important. We are not trying to make 
artists or craftsmen, but to encourage children to think honestly 
and to express their own ideas. This is the way they grow. 

Since the children are all different we do not expect them 
to do exactly the same things. A child likes to choose which 
of several things he will work at, or what part he will do on a 
large project, or what materials he needs to express his idea. 


Snack time 


If your class is to have a mid-morning lunch you will need to 
arrange for it. How are the supplies provided? Will you have a 
teacher and one or two children prepare and serve the lunch? 
Who will clean up afterward? This brief respite in the morning’s 
work is enjoyed by the children, particularly in an extended session. 
It not only gives a physical “‘lift”? but it is a pleasant time for soci- 
ability as well. 

Even where sessions are short many schools have found that it 
helps if children have a cup of juice before they go home. It some- 
times makes it possible to avoid the feelings of irritation that children 
often show on the way home because they are so tired. Many 
families have a long trip each way and this is wearing for all con- 
cerned. If something can be done toward relieving these “going- 
home” tensions, both children and parents will probably feel better 
satisfied with the total program. 


A satisfying ending 


The way the session ends has its effect on the children’s atti-. 
tudes, just as the opening time has. Children may become restless 
and impatient for the closing signal unless the teacher has given 
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some thought to ways of keeping them occupied and challenged 
up to the last minute. In some classes there is a brief meeting of 
perhaps five minutes at the end when the teacher and children 
think over the morning—what they have accomplished, what new 
thing they have learned, what happened that was especially good, 
or what they need to do better next time. Sometimes the teacher will 
want to mention some plans for next Sunday or remind children 
to bring certain things. Such a time as this can point up direction 
and continuity of which the children are not aware. It can help 
them go away with a feeling of having had a good morning and an 
expectancy of further interesting activity on the coming Sunday. 

The way in which a session ends often depends upon the church 
service. Parents must wait until it is over to come for their children. 
Some will come very promptly, others linger to chat with friends. 
Sometimes older brothers and sisters burst in to get these younger 
ones. If the very last minutes can be quite informal, then the children 
can leave at different times without upsetting the whole group. 
If church is dismissed early while you are still talking together as a 
group, a glance from you which says ‘‘We aren’t quite through, 
can you wait outside the door just for a minute or two” will give 
the children an opportunity to leave with the feeling that you did 
finish the morning’s work. 

If you are ever in the position of having children waiting with 
their wraps on, you will be glad to have up your sleeve a remedy 
for the inevitable confusion. You could sing a favorite song en- 
livened with motions or practice a finger play the children are 
learning to amuse a baby.! The moments will go more quickly and 
the children will forget their impatience if there is something to do. 


1Jacobs, Frances E., Finger Plays and Action Rhymes, Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 
New York, 1941. 


Chapter III 


ARRANGING FOR EXPLORATION AND 
SELF-EXPRESSION 


Increasingly we have moved from the days when church school 
was a place where a Sunday school lesson was read and some ques- 
tions at the end were answered, to a time when most teachers ex- 
pect to engage in many kinds of activities with their children. 

Perhaps the pendulum has swung too far. One gets the idea 
sometimes in classes today that activities are engaged in for acti- 
vities’ sake. Much time and energy is given to painting, rhythms, 
and clay work without considering why these things are being done. 
As a result, children frequently engage in the same activities they 
have had five days of the week in their regular school, except per- 
haps in the church school they may be more poorly done because 
there is so little time and so many days elapse between sessions. 

Children have their joys and sorrows, their fears and confusions. 
At the church school they can learn to examine these and in the 
process they can develop understandings about their relationships 
and consciously build their own philosophies of living. 

To these ends the church school provides for experiences that 
will help children think more clearly or express themselves more 
easily. And since the time is so limited, we offer only those activities 
which will contribute to the achievement of our purposes as teach- 
ers and children working together. We make sure, also, that the 
activities selected can be accomplished in the given time without 
making any child feel rushed. 

There is nothing more frustrating to both teacher and pupils 
than to find after starting a project that the materials do not work 
to produce the hoped for results. The weaving doesn’t come out 
right because the loom is incorrectly strung; the wood is so hard 
that the nails bend instead of going in straight; or the oatmeal 
box collapses when the rubber drum head is drawn tight over it. 
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No matter how explicit the directions for making something, the 
only way to be sure of reasonably satisfying results is to try out 
materials and ways of handling them before offering them to child- 
ren. This does not mean that children should not experiment with 
materials, but if they are purposely experimenting, then they are 
not expecting a certain result and are less apt to be disappointed. 

Sometimes children want to find out what they can do with 
materials such as clay or wood or paint. At other times they have 
definite ideas of what they want to produce. Your role will be to 
provide the materials, to teach afew basic techniques and then to 
offer ample encouragement to each child to express his own idea, 
not another’s 

The activities suggested here are intended to be used as vehicles 
for thought and feeling. What happens to the child in the process 
is the important thing rather than the tangible result when he has 
finished. The sensitive teacher learns to understand the child by 
seeing and hearing him at work, instead of judging him on the 
value of his product. 


THROUGH CREATIVE WRITING 


Perhaps you and the children have had a certain enjoyable ex- 
perience together. When the group is talking it over afterward, 
individuals will express their thoughts and feelings about it, often 
in beautiful and original language. You or your co-teacher can 
write down some of these expressions for use later with the class. 

Perhaps you hear George say something significant as he works. You 
make a mental note of it and later you write it in your note book. 


‘This is a big, big picture, big as the 
whole world. I’m big as the whole 


world. Well, no. Yes, I am. I’m big as 
the whole world because I can make a 
picture of the world.” George 


“This is a big big picture, Another time you hear Joan saying to a 
big as the whole world.” fiend 
3 


“I’m me and you are you and that’s the way I like it.” 


This goes into your notebook, too. 
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During the week after you have recorded some of these sayings, 
you can prepare a surprise that will delight the children. They will 
be happy to find their words printed on a chart in the classroom. 
This will emphasize for them the idea that what they say and what 
they feel have worth. 

You may want to use a large piece of lined newsprint which 
can be obtained in pads 18 x 24 or 24 x 36 inches; you may put the 
words on a poster board with a picture to illustrate, or in a class 
booklet, carefully lettered for the children to read. 

If you put down some of the points the children make in a dis- 
cussion as it proceeds, the children have evidence that what they 
are saying is important and there is also a record to which you or they 
may wish to refer. 


There are many things we don’t know how to do. 

We can learn to do them. 

Learning to stand on our heads is fun. 

Learning to do a cartwheel is fun. 

Sometimes we try to learn something and we can’t do it. 
That is all right. 

We will try again in a few weeks. 

We can do other things now. 


Returning from a walk in the park one group of children talked 
about the sounds they had heard. When they were back in the class- 
room they dictated a “story” for the teacher to write on a chart. 


Mm—mm—mm went the bee in the tall grass. 

Toop toop toop went a funny bug on the tree. 

Sqsh sqsh sqsh went John’s feet when he stepped in the mud. 
Crackle crackle crackle went the twigs as we stepped on them. 
Slap slap slap went the branches against each other. 

And some sounds we can’t make. 

They were soft, soft sounds. 

We hardly knew they were there at all. 


Many teachers have used such accounts for a double purpose. — 
The children have enjoyed reading them together, and they have 
helped start a discussion. Then enough copies have been run off 
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on the duplicator so that each child could take one home. This 
makes it possible for parents to get some idea of what is happening 
or of what the children are thinking through together. 
The children may be planning a trip and the 
teacher writes the plans as they are made. 
The children are excited and pleased about 
S something and they decide to write a poem 
fp - together or there is a need for information 
and they write a note asking their questions. 
The-ihildr caemiblannine Sometimes if there are assistants in the class, 
a trip. it is possible to write stories that the children 
dictate to a teacher individually. 

Writing will be truly creative only if it comes directly from the 
children, the result of their overflowing of feelings and ideas. 
Children cannot be suddenly asked to express feelings. They first 
learn to express them and then begin to enjoy the support of having 
some of the expressions written. Such expressions will come more 
easily later in the year especially if this is the first situation where 
children have really been encouraged to verbalize their ideas. 

Sometimes you may sense something significant in what children 
are saying or in their relationships—something of which they are 
not fully aware. You may put it down in story form and see what 
kind of a chord it strikes with the children the next Sunday. Miss 
Raymond brought in this story one morning: 


We finally finished our mural. 

It took three Sundays to do it. 

We argued about what we would paint. 

At first some of us weren’t very happy because it wasn’t planned 
the way we wanted it. 

We decided to work anyway because we didn’t want to be left 
out. 

Everyone had a good time. 

Now we are surprised. 

It looks wonderful. 

It is better than it would have been if we had each followed 
our own plans. 

We want to show it to everyone. 
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THROUGH MUSIC AND RHYTHMS 


A seven-year-old boy enters church school humming. He idles 
over to the piano, sits down on the bench and earnestly points a fore- 
finger at the keyboard. He picks out “Skip to My Lou,” then proudly 
looks around at his friends. Here, to the observant teacher, the 
teacher who looks for “music in the air,” is the germ of the music 
period she plans to have later in the morning. 

“Did you notice,” she asks as the children settle around her on 
the floor later for music time, ‘‘that Peter was full of melodies this 
morning? I have heard him playing one of our prettiest folksongs, 
and nicely, too! How many verses of ‘Skip to My Lou’ do you sup- 
pose we know?” 

If the teacher can play the piano to accompany the children 
as they toss the rollicking verses back and forth, so much the better. 
Sometimes, however, a piano can be overpowering. Some teachers 
are using auto-harps and tom-toms as background to singing or 
rhythmic movement. 

If you cannot play an instrument, don’t let this discourage you. 
You can make a song like “Skip to My Lou” just as contagious 
without instruments by swaying to the rhythm and showing how 
much you enjoy the sound of the music. 


Spontaneity Within a Schedule 


A music period is most meaningful if it is spontaneous. Yet, 
the older children grow, the less impromptu their schoolroom music 
experiences may be. With very small children music can be intro- 
duced almost anywhere in the program, as in nursery school, when 
three-year-old Ellen might take a cue from the moving trees out- 
doors, get up from her pasting and sway like a tree. The pasting 
will not suffer at all, nor will the tone of the room be upset if other 
children follow Ellen. With older children however, where a struc- 
tured session seems more desirable, and where attention spans are 
longer, and long-term projects might lose their continuity, you 
would not want the children to stop pasting and sway like trees. 

You may plan a music period, to be fitted in your group life 
when you want physical activity to follow quiet times. Just after a 
story and discussion, when feet begin to shuffle and children feel 
like stretching their muscles, is a time many teachers choose. Your 
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music time may not always come at the same point in your morning. 
You will know where it will fit best and when it is most needed. 

Even when the time is set aside, within that time you can have a 
high degree of spontaneity. You can still keep your planned music 
time meaningfully interwoven with all you do and think about 
during the rest of the program. 

“What’s that you’re humming, Alan? Will you sing it again at 
music time?” 

“The pounding of your hammer sounds just like a song I noticed 
in our book. Remind me to play it for you later, Ruth.” 

“Please—pass—the pa—aste!’’ sings Louise. 

‘““Here—is—the—pa—aste!”” sings her teacher, smiling, as she 
echoes Louise’s song in recognition. 


Relating Songs to Experiences 


You can relate new songs to the stories you use. For example, 
“Queer Little Cradles”! will be truly meaningful when used with 
the material on butterflies in Animal Babies. 

“Who Has Seen the Wind?,” “Hark! Thunder Growls,” “Rain,” 
“Moon and Sun,” “Leaves Falling,’ ‘Dance, Leaves,” “Buzz, 
Buzz,” “Squirrel,” ‘Caterpillar,’ “A World To Know,” “Can 
Anyone Know?” “Everybody,” “Our Baby’? are songs which 
you can use to good advantage. They are closely related to the 
experiences which your children are having in their daily living. 
They may already know some of these from their kindergarten 
experience. This previous knowledge enhances the songs still more. 
Children enjoy singing old songs as well as learning new ones. 

You can dramatize songs. In such books as Music is Motion® or 
Singing Time* or American Folk Songs for Children®, you will find the 
themes of children’s play combined with singable, rhythmic phrases. 
Without turning the children into little mimics, but in the spirit of 
playful suggestion, the sensitive teacher can throw out to the children 
themes to enhance the creative movements of their play. 


1Silliman, Vincent, We Sing of Life, Starr King Press, Boston, 1999: 
2Thomas, Edith Lovell, Martin and Judy Songs, Beason Press, Boston, 1948. 
3Buttolph, Edna, Music Is Motion, Willis Company, Cincinati, 1951. 
4Coleman, Satis, Singing Time, John Day, New York, 1929. 

5Seeger, Ruth, American Folk Songs for Children, Doubleday, New York, 1948. 
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Songs like “When I Saw a Little F ish,’’® or ‘‘Leaves,”’” lend them- 
selves to dramatization. 

‘“‘What could we do to look like fishes? Oh, there’s Frances over 
there swimming very fast. Her arms are like fins!” 

Catch the ideas from the children, tossing them suggestions only 
when they need them. 

Many teachers use our great treasure of American folk songs to 
accommodate words which might spring from the children them- 
selves. “Mary Wore Her Red Dress,’’® an old folk song from Texas, 
becomes a springboard for a score of new verses about Mary or 
Joe and the clothes they are wearing to school today. 


Instruments 


Let the children create their own rhythm instruments. Tom- 
toms can be made of cereal boxes or large coffee cans with rubber 
inner tubes or baby brother’s rubber panties secured over the 
ends with tightly wound string; drum sticks can be made with 
padded inner tubing on the end of a stick. Rattles may be made of 
tin cans filled with pebbles and fastened to the ends of sticks, or of 
slotted spoons with jingle-bells tied around the edge. Rhythm 
bands take on new importance and meaning when the players 
have made their own instruments. 

Do you want to have a rhythm band but find that the music 
turns out to be a chaotic din instead of music? Try introducing each 
instrument singly—perhaps only one or two each Sunday. Talk 
about the kind of sound each instrument makes. Tell how carefully 
musicians in orchestras wait for their turn to come in. Children 
are not ready to combine a dozen or so instruments until they have 
learned when not to play their instruments as well as when to play 
them. The Victor Album for Rhythm Bands? offers excellent music 
and suggestions for this activity. 

To help children savor each musical instrument, invite parents 
or older children who are musicians to come and play simple melo- 
dies for the group. Or you may use selections from Young People’s 


Silliman, Vincent, We Sing of Life, Starr King Press, Boston, 1955. 

Ibid. 

8Seeger, Ruth, American Folk Songs for Children, Doubleday, New York, 1948. 
*See Source of Supplies, page O00. 
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Records!° “The Wonderful Violin,” “Licorice Stick,” ‘““The Hunt- 
er’s Horn” to acquaint children with certain instruments. 


Rhythmic Movement 


Some children in your group have probably already been en- 
couraged to respond to music with their own bodily movement 
and do so at the slightest provocation. Others don’t even wait for 
music but express their feelings rhythmically whenever there is 
opportunity to do so. Still others feel self-conscious and do not wish 
to be put in a position where everyone is expected to respond in 
this way. 

Some church schools have a special resource person who helps 
teachers with rhythms when he is needed. If the class is planning 
a play, they may ask for help with some special movements. Or 
such a teacher comes in to work with the children and the teacher 
on more informal presentations. 

More often it is the classroom teacher who encourages such 
activity. Watch as the children are engaged in other creative ex- 
periences and suggest that movements be repeated rhythmically. 
Sometimes only one child may be involved at first and as others 
see what fun he is having they may join him. 

In one classroom Jerry was moving his paint brush up and down 
across the paper so Miss Smith began to say “Up and down, up 
and down, up and down.” Others joined in the pattern and some 
who didn’t have paint brushes began to move their arms up and 
down but it was soon “‘Up and down, up and down, up and down 
and around and round and up and down,” and so it went as the 
children added movements making a more intricate pattern. 

Many a non-musical teacher, whose talents may be strong in 
other creative media, ‘‘freezes’”” when she takes tom-tom in hand 
in the midst of a moving, swaying group of children looking to her 
for rhythmic accompaniment or leadership. If you have had this 
reaction to “rhythms,” the chances are, you will forget your fright 
if you can look to the children to lead you—if you will watch them 
for cues. 

“I see Chuckie wiggling his feet in a very fast tiptoe. Would the 


10See Source of Supplies, page 67. 
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rest of you like to try that? I’ll see if the tom-tom can give you 
Chuckie’s rhythm.” A fast tap follows Chuckie’s own little shuffle. 

Then someone’s shuffle changes to a skate. 

““Marilyn’s feet are doing something different, now.” A slower 
tap follows Marilyn’s “skating” feet. 

Sometimes the tom-tom leads. 

“Are you sharp listeners today? What does this rhythm make 
your feet feel like doing?” A long-short long-short tap might suggest 
a gallop or a skip. When the children catch it, you can adjust your 
timing to their feet. 

If you do not have a tom-tom, you can clap, or play the m: 
rudimentary chords softly on the piano, remembering that here : 
rhythm is far more important than achieving complicated meloc 
patterns or harmonies. 


Using Records Wisely 


When you use a phonograph as a stimulus to singing or movement, 
choose your records thoughtfully. It is not wise to play a record for 
children unless you have heard it yourself. Then you will know 
how it can be used and what response you can expect from the 
children. Many records that tell a story are purely for listening. 
These are usually better for a child in his home although there are 
some exceptions. In your group you are more likely to want a 

record which will stimulate some creative 

music activity in the children themselves. 
If you want to encourage the children to 
express ideas through movement you may 
4g choose “When the Sun Shines.”!! It has 
music for walking, running, swinging, and 
Choose records which wilt Other activities in the park. “My Playful 
stimulate creative activity. Scarf?12 suggests what a child can do with a 
scarf—to be a king, a wave, a butterfly, and 
so on. Once the children have had some experience with this kind 
of dancing, they will not need to depend on records like these, but 
will be guided by their own feelings and imagination as they re- 

spond to music. 


11Young People’s Records No. 617 (see Source of Supplies, page 67). 
12Children’s Record Guild No. 1019 (see Source of Supplies, page 67). 
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A wide variety of instrumental music of the highest quality for 
rhythms is available in the Victor Albums for Elementary Schools, 
Basic Rhythms Program for Primary Grades, Volumes I, IJ, III. 
There are detailed suggestions for the use of the music in every 
album. 

Do your children want to make up their own songs? Many 
children do but they often have trouble getting started. ‘““Where Do 
Songs Begin?’’!$ tells about two children who ‘“‘found” songs coming 
right out of their experience with boats. 

“Rhythms of the World’’!* and “Follow the Sunset” !® have un- 

esited possibilities for use with children in singing, rhythmic play, 

4 growing awareness of the world around them. Each of these 

uords accompanies a book. (See Use Books, in Chapter VI.) 


THROUGH DRAMATICS 


For children who have not yet learned to put their ideas and 
feelings into words, dramatic play is a favorite medium both for 
expression and discovery. Through it children can tell how they 
themselves feel and they can also explore what it may be like to be 
someone else! But they don’t need to stop with being people; they 
can be animals, too. In acting out the life stories of some of the crea- 
tures in Animal Babies, children may be helped to gain a sympathy 
and an appreciation for the wonder of life in many forms.’ 

Rhythmic play with musical accompaniment is often concerned 
with animal life. The children can enact the flight of robins or 
some other familiar birds, the nest-building, feeding the young and 
teaching them to fly. Again they can show in rhythmic movement 
the life cycle of the butterfly or the activity of bees. 

Paper-bag masks help to create the desired illusion. Whiskers 
and ears on a bag will make a satisfactory cat mask. With this a 
child in stocking-feet can imitate the quietness of a cat, its way of 
curling up to sleep—and what else? Let the children discover what 
they want to portray from pictures or the stories about kittens in 
Animal Babies or the poem, “Tiger Cat Tim.” (See Enjoy Poetry, in 
Chapter VI.) 


13Children’s Record Guild No. 5026 (see Source of Supplies, page 67). 
14Folkways Records No. FP740 (see Source of Suplies, page 67). 
15Jbid. No. FP706. 
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There are still other things that children want to know about, 
which dramatic play can help to clarify. What does it feel like to be a 
cloud? How does a seed grow—or a bulb? How do trees bend in the 
wind when they seem so stiff? Encouragement for this kind of find- 
ing out comes as children try to express what they have already 
observed. Here again a simple accessory will help. Try giving the 
“cloud” a white or a gray silk scarf to float. 
Different roles can be played by members 
of a group with pieces of colored cheese- 


Se 
cloth to suggest elements in the seed story— 
brown earth, green leaves, yellow sun, gray 
rain, blue sky. 
Try giving the ‘cloud’ a Sometimes children are not ready to do 
silk scarf. the acting themselves, no matter how simple 


it may be or how much they may really want 
to do it. This may be especially true where personal relationships 
are involved. A group of seven-year-olds who had made hand- 
puppets with papier-m&ché heads were observed using them in a 
discussion time. A child would step into the character of the puppet 
and talk for it saying what he never would have had the courage to 
say speaking as himself. 

If you have a few hand-puppets already made with which children 
can try out various characters and situations, you may find out 
whether they are really interested in this kind of dramatics before 
you start on what is sometimes a rather long project of making pup- 
pets. If you decide to make them, keep the plans simple and have 
plenty of adult helpers so that the work does not bog down. You 
want to use the puppets before interest in them has disappeared. 

Often a paper bag stuffed with old cloth or crumpled paper will 
suffice for a puppet. A face can be put on with crayons or paint or 
cut-outs of construction paper. A scrap of cloth over the hand can 
serve as a costume while the hand holds the open end of the bag 
gathered into a handle. The children can make up the action for 
these characters as they go along or they may play out the stories 
they are hearing in the class. 

Lifelike puppets representing a family may be bought,!® but 


16See Source of Supplies, page 67. 
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there is a question as to whether the expense is justified or not. 
Creating one’s own puppet is so much fun. 

Many episodes related to the child’s everyday living are likely 
to be played out in the housekeeping corner. Not all church schools 
have space tor this kind of equipment, however, and yet some of the 
same results can be achieved without it. Children have such vivid 
imaginations that a minimum of properties will enable them to 
assume roles and dramatize an experience they have had or one 
they have been hearing about. An apron makes a mother and a 
necktie or a hat a father. A stuffed toy or a rattle can indicate the 
baby. Classroom chairs serve as a crib, sandbox, or dentist’s chair. 
The play need not be a long one and yet it can illustrate a point, 
enliven a discussion, or serve as an outlet for a child’s feelings. 

It may be spontaneous and completely undirected, as it is likely 
to be in a free activity period. At other times you may suggest some- 
thing which you think can best be understood by acting it out. 
After one set of actors has shown their ideas you can “‘see how some 
other people would do this,” and let another group try. “How did 
you feel and what did you do when your little brother would not 
behave as you thought he should?” “What happened when your 
father took you and your little sister swimming?” “If you were the 
dentist what would you say to David the first time he came to 
have his teeth examined?” 

As they play out the life around them, children are not only 
discovering themselves but they are also becoming aware of the 
needs and feelings and wants of other people and the ways in which 
these are sometimes like, sometimes different from their own. At 
six or seven speech has not caught up with the complexity of the 
child’s learning and as one of them said, “If you can’t say your 
think, you have to play your think.” 

A costume box, especially for first graders, 
can easily be filled by the parents of your 
children, after one written appeal. Costumes 
may be used to enhance dramatic play al- 
ready underway, or as a “free play”’ activity. 
Some props that are very stimulating are 
scarves, feathers, eyeglass frames, neckties, 
gloves, fur collars, belts, rings, necklaces, as 


A costume box will en- 
hance dramatics. 
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well as the usual shoes, dresses, and hats. If you have a housekeeping 
corner, the costume box placed nearby enriches the dramatic play 
that usually takes place there. 


THROUGH GAMES 


Sometimes it is hard for grownups to remember that children 
cannot sit still for a long time. They need frequent opportunities 
to move, to stretch—and to laugh. It is much more reasonable to 
expect attentiveness and concentration at certain times if there are 
other times for relaxing. A simple game may provide the needed 
outlet for energies. 

It sometimes helps in getting back to work again after playing 
if the teacher speaks of something the group will do when the game 
is finished. A definite limit needs to be understood beforehand, 
also: “‘We have five minutes for a game” or “We have time to 
play this game just once.” 

If the time and space at your disposal do not permit this kind 
of activity, don’t give up! Let the children play they are rag dolls 
or stuffed toys; let them shake the stuffing right out of their hands 
and arms! Let them “shovel snow” on a 
winter day or “row a boat” or grow from an 
“acorn to an oak tree.” Let your imagination 
help you to provide antidotes for punching 
a neighbor or climbing on a table. 

Here are some games other teachers have 
found to be popular with their primary 
children. 


Let them row a boat. 


Eide the Bunny. The child who is rr goes out of the room. The group 
chooses one bunny to hide. When rr comes back he has three guesses 
to tell who is missing. If he succeeds, the missing bunny becomes IT; 
if he fails, he chooses someone to be rr. 


Big Lantern, Little Lantern. The leader in the center of the circle calls 
out “Big lantern, Little lantern” in turn, making the opposite 
sign with his hands each time. The teacher may need to be leader 
at first. The players must make the correct sign for whatever the 
leader says. Those who fail are out of the circle. This should go 
quickly. 
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Who Has It? The leader in the center of the circle invites all those 
who have on something red (or brown, or made of metal, et cetera.) 
to come into the circle and do what he does—hop like bunnies, 
fly like birds, wave arms like trees, et cetera. He then chooses the 
next leader from this group and the rest go back to the circle. 


Hot and Cold. rr goes out of the room while a small object is hidden. 
He comes back and hunts for it guided by the loud clapping of the 
children when he is “‘hot,”’ soft when he is “‘cold.” He chooses the 
next one to be Ir. 


Tall and Small. 


I’m very, very tall, 

I’m very, very small. 

Sometimes tall, sometimes small, 
Guess which I am now. 


Child in center of circle is blindfolded while others act out this 
rhyme. Teacher signals on the last line for them to be tall or small. 
The one in the center guesses which. If he guesses right he has an- 
other turn. He chooses the next child to guess. 


These games are so simple that they do not require special equip- 
ment or lengthy explanation of rules. The advantages of this are 
obvious. 

A word might be said here to the teacher who likes to provide 
all possible opportunities for the children to make decisions for the 
class. Beware of asking “Do you know a good game we could play?” 
It is hard for a child to explain how to play a game; rules of well- 
known ones often vary between neighborhoods; a “good” game is 
not necessarily suited to the present circumstances. It would be 
better to teach several games yourself and then let the children take 
turns choosing which one of those to play. 


WITH PAINT 


With Paint. A large supply of tempera paint will serve you and your 
class better than almost any other creative material you will use. 
Paint is a medium that can be used in group play or alone. It is 
basic in building a fine appreciation for color in young children. 
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You and the children will be happier during all kinds of painting 
experiences if you keep a good supply of large smocks (fathers? 
cast-off shirts and pajama tops are used commonly these days) 
to keep Sunday suits and dresses clean, and sponges with which to 
wipe paint spills and smears. These supplies should be kept near the 
painting area at all times. 


Easel paint. The easel in your room, set apart in a lighted corner 
not easily bumped into by passersby, should be large enough to 
accommodate 18 x 24 inch sheets of unprinted newspaper of which 
you will need a large supply because its uses are many. Brushes 
should be at least a half-inch wide, with long handles. The large 
paper and brushes allow for free sweeps of arm over broad expanses 
of paper—much more satisfying and relaxing to children than tiny 
movements with small muscles. | 

Your easel should be ready for use at the beginning of the session, 
with paper clipped on, and three or four colors of bright tempera 
paint in jars. 

If you can’t have an easel, children can paint with ease and 
much the same enjoyment on the floor or on a large work table. 
Protect your surfaces well with plenty of newspaper, and leave 
adequate space between painters. There is an advantage to painting 
on horizontal surfaces—the paintings cannot drip! 

The wise teacher “instructs” only when the child’s skill falls 
short of what he expects. Even then she does not, if she can help it, 
superimpose her own ideas on his. 

“Nice painting, Bobby. You must have had fun doing it,”’ says 
Bobby’s teacher. 

“Well, it’s a picture of my cat, only it’s not very good,”’ replies 
Bobby. 

‘Why not, Bobby?” 

‘Well, I tried and tried to make her eyes show, but they turned 
out all muddy. She has light green eyes that are shiny.” 

‘Next time you make a picture of her, you might try letting 
the paint on her face dry first. Then her eyes would show up nicely.” 


Murals. Try tacking a large sheet of paper on the wall (a cleaner’s 
bag or a long stretch of butcher’s paper are suitable) and giving 
paints to two children. This kind of “community painting’ is 
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especially satisfying after a trip to a farm, a walk in the woods, or 
some other excursion. 

One class left the mural paper on the wall for two or three weeks, 
gradually adding farm animals, farm workers, and other details 
of farm life they had observed on a trip. Another group started a 
“spring mural.” A large tree was painted 
in the middle of the paper. Gradually the 
children added the birds and their nests, 
bushes, flowers, sky, green grass, until the 
picture was fairly bursting with spring! 


In connection with the salmon stories in 
One group painted g Animal Babies, the children might like to 
mural. show the life history of the salmon in a mural, 
beginning with the eggs and young fish in 
the waters of the river, showing the waterfalls with leaping fish and 
finally the ocean where the adults live. An effective way of doing 
this is to paste on the figures of the fish against the painted back- 
ground of water, rocks, and plants. A mural such as this can be a 
real problem in cooperative planning and working. The children 
need to decide before they begin how the work is to be arranged 
and what part each one will do. 

Sometimes a frieze, which is a series of separate but related pic- 
tures is more practicable than a mural and it may serve a particular 
purpose better. For example, the children may show the stages in 
their own growth from birth to the present, illustrating important 
milestones such as learning to sit, to stand, to walk, to feed oneslf, 
and later to skate, to swim, to read. These pictures may be mounted 
in proper sequence for hanging on the wall or they may be fastened 
into a continuous strip for showing as a “‘movie.” 

This is a device which many children like. Find a large cardboard 
carton. Cut a rectangular piece from the side to make a space the 
size of one picture. Insert two pieces of broom handle vertically 
at either side of the picture opening. Roll the strip of pictures on 
one stick beginning with the last picture. Fasten the first part of 
the strip on the other stick so that the pictures pass across the opening 
for the audience to see. 


Finger painting. If you have access to a kitchen, or can set up your 
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finger painting near a sink, the whole project will be facilitated. 
Here is one way to go about it: 


Fill a sink about two inches deep with water. Using eighteen- 
inch lengths of white glossy shelf paper, immerse each sheet 
in the shallow water before spreading it out on the table in 
front of the painter. Smooth out wrinkles and place a large 
lump of finger paint in the middle of the sheet. The child’s 
clothing should be completely covered and sleeves rolled up. 


Teachers supervising finger painting have a natural desire to 
rescue the painting when it is at its most beautiful, put it up to dry, 
and exhibit it. The teacher’s idea of when a picture is “‘finished”’ 
does not always coincide with the child’s feeling of being finished. 
The sensory experience is soothing and re- 
laxing and in this case it seems better to 
think rather of the activity than the artistic 
result. 

Finger painting is also sometimes done 
on oilcloth, then wiped off with a sponge 

when the painter is finished. 
Finger painting — the Here is a recipe for finger paint which 
ee? pitti ts ré- may be made in your church school kitchen 
' or at home (and taken to the church in 
jars). 


Recipe for Finger Paint 
Mix 1 cup flour 
Y cup sugar 
1 cup water 
Pour 3 cups of boiling water into the top of a double boiler 
with the above mixture. Stir until thick and add 1 tablespoon- 
ful of boric acid powder and several drops of oil of cloves. 
Add powdered paint for coloring. 
Another recipe for Finger Paint 
Soften 14 cup cornstarch in water 


Add to 1 quart boiling water 
Cook until thick. Cool. 


i 
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Add 4 cup Ivory flakes 
1% cup talcum 
Color with powder paint or tempera. 


Potato prints, block prints, and hand prints. A potato cut in half, with a 
simple design cut with a kitchen knife, can be stamped first in a 
saucer of tempera paint, then onto paper. This crude form of block 
printing is very satisfying and can be used to make Christmas 
wrappings or designs on paper to be hung on the wall. An apple 
cut sideways through the center, metal screws and bolts, or the 
end of an empty spool may be used in the same way. 

One class printed every child’s handprint on a large piece of 
cloth and hung it up on the wall at the beginning of the year. 
It was a gay decoration for the room, but what was even more 
exciting was that the children could compare the size of their hands 
at the end of the year with the prints! 


Other uses of paint. You will use your paints on Carpentry produc- 
tions, large and small milkweed pods and teasels, pine cones, clay 
creations which have dried, and papier-mAché. Extra jars and 
brushes set on trays near the carpentry bench or Clay table will be 
well used. 


WITH CLAY 


With Clay. The formlessness of clay is its magic. It can become any- 
thing! The first grader does not use it exclusively for the sensory 
experience of kneading, punching, and patting as he did a few 
years back; he now also uses clay to make animals and people and 
to make useful objects like bowls and baskets. We do not give him 
patterns—the clay is his with which to express himself as he wishes. 
Give him the kind of clay that sculptors use, not the hard slabs of 
plasticine. 

You can avoid discouragement and frustration if, at the outset, 
you steer the child away from modeling animals or people too high 
for the mass of clay he is using. Especially skilled children sometimes 
build wire forms on which the clay may be worked to make arms, 
legs, or other appendages, but usually with children of this age 
you will use the clay by itself. 

If clay isn’t possible for you, you may substitute flour dough for 
clay. 
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Recipe for Dough 

1 cup flour 

] cup salt 

] teaspoon alum 

1 cup water 

Food coloring, if desired. 

Knead until it has a putty-like consistency. 

Flour dough dries over a two-week period and can be painted. 
If treated gently the hardened dough will last for some time. 


WITH PAPER 


With Paper. Paper of all kinds—thick, thin, colored, blotters, card- 
board, glossy shelf paper, old newspapers, boxes—will be on your 
supply shelves at all times. Some will be readily available on shelves 
reached by the children. Nearby will be crayons and scissors and 
paste. 

Some paper can be supplied by the parents, if you ask them, 
and kept in a supply closet ready for use—shirt cardboards from 
the laundry, corrugated packing paper, left-over Christmas cards 
and wrappings, paper bags, shoe boxes, wallpaper samples, paper 
doilies, crepe paper, wax paper. 

Papier-maché. Papier-mAché is easy to make and a wonderfully crea- 
tive medium. Just tear newspaper in shreds one inch wide, soak 
for one week in a large container of water, pour off excess water 
and shake into this mass a powdered wall- 
paper paste until the papier-mAché is a con- 
sistency to be molded. Puppet heads may be 
molded over old electric light bulbs, the 
bulbs later broken and removed by an adult. 
The puppet heads will then dry and may be 
Puppet heads may be mads painted. Bowls may be molded over china 
of papier mache. bowls, then removed, provided a single layer 

of moist paper strips without paste is laid 


on first. 


Collages. A collage is a picture composed of different materials 
pasted on one base. Paper scraps of all colors, sizes, and textures 
may be collected, heaped in a box, and combined with other ma- 
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terial such as scraps of cloth, string, fur, net, sequins, Christmas 
“snow,” confetti, and other materials of interesting texture which 
will adhere to paper when pasted or glued on. Children may paste 
them on in whatever design pleases them. 
Paper plates. Two paper plates may be fastened together with rib- 
bons in three or four places around the edges. Jingle-bells are then 
secured to the plates at the points where the ribbons are tied. 
Paper plates may also be decorated and used for serving crackers 
or sandwiches. 


Decorated vases. Torn colored paper bits pasted on bottles, jars or 
other containers are very decorative. Shellac applied over the 
finished jar keeps the paper secure. 


Paper masks. Masks may be made from brown paper bags or paper 
plates. They can be decorated with paints, crayons, with features 
cut from construction paper or odds and ends from the collage box. 


Paper tearing. Colored paper may be torn at random and pasted on 
paper of another color. 


Cardboard boxes. All shapes and sizes of boxes can be used for making 
things. One group made them into farm buildings by adding roofs 
made of laundry cardboards and painting the whole structure, later 
adding painted windows. This was the beginning of a miniature 
farm set up on a large square of plywood. A sprinkling of real earth 
made the fields. The stream was represented by tiny white pebbles. 
Twigs set at intervals in bits of Plasticene made the fences. Trees, 
anchored the same way, were larger twigs with bits of green crepe 
paper glued on. The lawn around the house was a piece of green 
Turkish toweling. Children loaned small plastic animals and some 
among these were selected in proper relative sizes for the farm. 

Sometimes a large box can be used for a diorama. Cut away one 
wall of the box. Paste a background picture or scene on the op- 
posite wall of the inside of the box. Then stand trees, houses, people, 
furniture, or whatever else is needed at varying distances from the 
back of the box. This creates a three-dimensional effect. 


WITH WOOD 


With Wood. The project by Mrs. Howe’s group described on page 
128, where the children build a village of wooden fruit boxes, is an 
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example of woodworking being used as a tool to carry out an idea. 
Here woodworking is not just activity for activity’s sake. 

Woodworking can begin at your carpentry bench, where you 
can keep a supply of soft pine wood scraps, or specially cut wood. 
Some teachers feel that scrapwood presents many problems to the 
beginner. For example, scrapwood which is too thin splits when 
nailed, and scrapwood which is too thick is difficult to saw. If 
you buy different lengths of half-inch pine wood from the lumber 
yard, these particular frustrations can be avoided. 

Be sure to use large-headed nails—they are easier to hammer. 
A vise on a strong workbench or table is necessary to keep wood in 
position for sawing. Saws should be short. 

The wise teacher will have an adult close to the carpentry bench 
to lend a hand when needed. He will not ask his carpenters to ad- 
here to any rigid pattern. The simple structures that suggest them- 
selves to the young woodworkers may later be painted with tem- 
pera paint, or combined with such materials as roofing paper or 
heavy corrugated paper to represent roofs, or sawed-off clothespin 
heads to be used as table legs. 


IN SCIENCE AND NATURE STUDY 


Can you take your children out beyond the four walls of church 
school for a walk in the woods? Can you find a father who would 
like to fly kites with your group in an open, windy field some 
October or March day? Is there a farm nearby you can all visit 
together? Can you bring indoors on winter Sundays the pun- 
gent smell of fresh earth and woodsy plants by making a ter- 

rarium? Can you arrange to have pets visit 
your class? If you can plan experiences like 
x q these you will be supporting the growth 
—_ motif of the stories in Animal Babies and 
Always Growing. 

If “studying nature”’ is a little out of your 
sphere, as it is for some people, perhaps you 
can begin by planting seeds. The pumpkin 
seeds left over from your Hallowe’en jack- 
o-lantern may be dried for a few days and then planted. Each child 
might bring a small can filled with dirt to church school, and plant 


Can you arrange to have 
pets visit your class? 
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two or three seeds in it. Perhaps the church secretary or janitor 
will help you keep them watered during the week. 

Dried lima bean seeds kept moist between wet towels are fasci- 
nating to watch as they sprout. The food stored in the lima bean 
feeds the “‘new life” that starts to grow on the side of the bean. 
If you are fortunate enough to have a small protected spot out- 
doors, these seeds may be planted there after sprouting. 

Plant hyacinth or narcissus bulbs in gravel 
in a large, deep bowl. Their color and fra- 
grance are a great reward for your care and 

| effort. 
-_ ¢ You might start a sweet potato vine. 

Millicent Selsam’s Play With Vines!7 is a 
Plant pone i a largy good guide for beginners in all kinds of vine 

growing. 

If you live in an area where it is possible, a 
walk in the woods in the fall will yield enough plants for a terrarium 
or winter garden. Gather small ferns, carefully preserving the roots. 
A variety of mosses are to be found which may be added to the 
ferns. These may be arranged in an aquarium over a bottom layer 
of small stones, a second layer of dirt mixed with charcoal, and 
a layer of soil. It should be given plenty of water and covered with a 
sheet of glass. It will not need further watering if it is placed in your 
room where the sun will shine on it. Sometimes winter gardens 
show fascinating changes as winter goes on, with tiny plants 
growing and insects appearing which are not apparent at first. 

Although most church school rooms undergo too sharp changes 
of temperature during the week to be a healthy environment for 
tropical fish, remember that goldfish survive very cold weather. 
If feeding can be arranged for during the week, an aquarium will 
be a constant source of satisfaction. 

Birds’ nests, rocks containing fossils, milkweed pods, shells, in- 
sects, and leaves brought in and shown by the children may be 
kept on a shelf where they can be examined and used as a beginning 
point for discussions. 

If you decide to offer simple experiences of a scientific nature to 


17Selsam, Milicent E., Play With Vines, William Morrow and Company, New 
York, 1951. 
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your first and second graders, you are in for an exciting time. 
If the idea seems too remote from your special interests and talents, 
a father may be invited to work with the children doing simple 
experiments, examining different materials through a microscope, 
or just talking about air, water, or fire, and the world of nature. 

Where does he, or where do you, begin? 

You might begin with some simple science equipment, such 
as three or four magnets, and some scraps of metal, or a magnifying 
glass or two for examing the many objects about you. 

Mr. Woodward visited his son’s church school group several 
times to talk about “‘air.”? During each visit he performed a simple 
experiment. He was careful to keep the discussion during the ex- 
periment simple. 


Mr. W.: There is something all around us that we don’t see, 
but we breathe it in and out day and night. 

SEVERAL CHILDREN: Air! 

Mr W.: That’s right. Bruce, is air always hot, or always cold? 

Bruce: Well, when we were driving today, cold air was 
blowing in our car window! 

Mr. W.: Is there any cold air blowing on you now? 

Henry: The furnace air is so hot I can’t put my hand near 
the register! That’s hot air! 

Mr. W.: Yes, air is cold, or hot. Now I’m going to tell you 
something about hot air that sounds pretty funny. 
Hot air expands—that means, it gets bigger! 


Eyes grew bigger, too, as Mr. Woodward slipped a small toy 
balloon over the mouth of a bottle. The balloon was rather empty 
of air, and hung over the side of the bottle. 

Mr. Woodward stood the bottle in a deep pan of very hot water. 
Soon the balloon began to fill with air, which had to move out of 
the bottle because it had ‘“‘grown bigger!” 

Simple experiments like these are suggested in Fun With Science.18 
A good general discussion of science programs for first and second 
graders is found in a pamphlet Science for Children and Teachers.*® 
18Freeman, Mae and Ira, Fun With Science, Random House, New York, 1943. 


19Zim, Herbert S., Science for Children and Teachers, Association for Childhood 
Education International, Washington, D. C., 75 cents. 
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THROUGH COOKING 


Your church kitchen becomes a Sunday 
lor workshop when you take groups of five 
or six children there to make applesauce, 
junket, cookies, or sandwiches. Usually 
these are made as a part of a sharing activity 
when, for example, parents or another class 
Your church kitchen be. ‘ave been invited to watch a dramatization. 
comes a Sunday workshop. Cookies are a nice gift to send to someone 
at Christmas or Valentine’s Day, or to a 
classmate who is ill, 

The making of butter is frequently used as a Thanksgiving ac- 
tivity to show what happened inside the churns of the early settlers, 
Cream is shaken inside a roomy quart jar by each child sitting in a 
large circle. By the time the jar has been passed around a time or 
two, a lump of butter appears. The buttermilk may be poured off 
and the sweet butter spread on salty soda crackers. 

You will want to check the activities your children are having 
in the public schools before you decide on one like this. If they 
have had this experience or something similar to it, you may not 
wish to spend time on it on Sunday morning. An activity of this 
kind is more appropriate for classes whose meeting time is two or 
three hours. 


THROUGH FESTIVALS 


Most teachers welcome holidays and festivals because these are 
times when ordinary routine may be set aside and special, festive 
activities enjoyed. Of course it is fun for everyone to have “a Party,” 
and a lot of good feeling is generated when mothers come to church 
school with baskets of Christmas cookies or Valentine candies to be 
passed around at snack time. 

Unfortunately, however, many a teacher, pressed for time and 
ideas, has leaned a little too heavily on the conventional ways of 
observing holidays. It is tempting to turn to familiar patterns of 
celebrating. Children have a party and are sent home with cut- 
out Santa Clauses, hearts, or hatchets, according to the subject mat- 
ter of the season. But when this is done the children’s awareness of 
the significance of the festival is not likely to be sharpened. 
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Before you plan for festival activities, ask yourself two questions: 
are these activities learning experiences? And, within the cultural 
pattern already set for observance of the holiday, have you left 
room for the children to be creative? 

It is possible to maintain your usual standards of creativity and 
learning in a holiday celebration and still keep the fun and en- 
joyment of the season. For example, here is one phase of an Easter 
celebration which seems to hold the desired elements. 

On the Saturday morning before Easter, the children of the 
kindergarten and primary grades met in the church dining room 
for an Easter breakfast. As they entered the door they were 
given cardboard rabbit ears to wear. At the gaily decorated tables 
each child found an Easter basket beside his plate. These had 
been made by members of the older classes and filled with candy 
eggs. 

After the breakfast which was prepared and served by a committee 
of mothers, a teacher told the delightful story The Egg Tree (see 
Use Books, in Chapter VI.) This is about Easter on a Pennsylvania 
farm where the children revived their grandmother’s custom of 
painting eggshells with traditional German designs and hanging 
them on a small tree. 

When the story was finished, the church school children were 
seated at tables where they found blown-out eggshells, which had 
been saved by mothers, paints, brushes, and pipe-cleaners. The 
eggshells, held by means of pipe-cleaners stuck through the holes 
in the ends, were painted in any way the children wished and then 
fastened to a bare branch which had been 
firmly set in plaster of paris. The ‘“‘tree’? was 
a beautiful thing when it was all decorated. 
After the party it was taken to the children’s 
ward of the nearby hospital. 

Wherever it is possible to plan for children 
to observe baby animals, this adds to the 
appreciation of the coming of new life at 
Easter-time. Chickens or ducks, rabbits or 
kittens can be watched in the classroom if proper care is taken for 
their safety and well-being. 


The children make an 
eggtree. 


Many primary teachers plan for experiences with seeds and | 
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bulbs at Easter. The exact nature of these activities depends upon 
the climate. Even in the north hyacinth and narcissus bulbs can 
be grown indoors in bowls filled with water and pebbles. Seeds can 
be planted in flower pots for each child to take home. Grass seed 
planted in a shallow bowl makes a lush green growth in two weeks— 
a beautiful ‘nest’? for colored eggs on the Easter Table. 

Where the climate is warm, outdoor planting provides even 
better opportunities to observe the wonder of growth where sun- 
shine and rain play their part. 

Children can celebrate as they express their feelings about this 
renewal of life through painting, music, and dance. 

You probably want your children to learn the joy of giving 
something of themselves at Christmas time. With your help they can 
plan and make surprises for members of their families. It is wise to 
decide on one or two very simple gifts and then allow plenty of 
time for these to be made and wrapped to take home on the Sunday 
before Christmas. If the children can have a choice perhaps be- 
tween two articles to make and a chance to express individuality in 
color or decoration, the gift will be more meaningful. 

For Mother and Father they can cover boxes of safety matches 
with paper decorated by crayon, finger paint, or spatter paint, 
or with pictures cut from greeting cards or gift wrappings. 

Drip various colors of enamel on a smooth stone, shellac, and 
glue felt to the under side for a Paper weight. 

Take snapshots of individual children or of the group and mount 
these on construction paper folders, possibly with a calendar and a 
ribbon added. 

For a younger brother or sister, color empty spools with food or 
egg dyes and string them on white shoe laces. Remove the tips of 
the laces after stringing. 

Cut pieces of unused window shade or of cloth to make pages 
for a scrapbook; fold in the center and stitch along the fold. Let 
the children select and paste pictures from a collection you have 
already cut out. 

Current magazines frequently carry suggestions for things to 
make and you will have other ideas of your own. 
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ODDS AND ENDS 


Otherwise doomed to the scrapbag or waste basket, the fol- 
lowing materials will be useful and will help children learn to 
utilize the materials in their environment. 


BOTTLES—For storage of clay, paste, or finger paints. Decorate with scraps 
of paper and paint with shellac for vases. 
BUSHEL BASKETS—Waste baskets, or toy containers. 
cANS—Frozen orange juice cans may be covered with colored paper and 
used as vases for spring flowers; shortening and coffee cans can be 
made into tom-toms or drums. Stretch rubber sheeting or inner- 
tubing over ends and secure with string. 
CELLOPHANE—Store or house windows. 
CLOTH—Scraps may be cut in odd shapes with pinking shears and used 
for collage making. 
CORRUGATED CARDBOARD—Roofs on cardboard box houses. 
PAPER DOILIES—Cut up and use for collage making. 
FEED sACKS—Aprons, costumes, curtains, doll bedspreads. 
FRUIT CRATES—Houses, storage boxes, housekeeping corner shelves. 
GIFT-WRAPPING PAPER—Cut in odd shapes for collages, mosaic decorations 
(colored paper scraps pasted on bottles, jars.) 
GREETING CARDs—Cut up for collage making, scrapbooks, Christmas orna- 
ments, 
JAR Lips—Picture frames: use as frames for magazine, greeting card, or 
snapshot pictures. 
LOLLIPOP OR ICE-cream sticks—To cut clay, or to decorate clay figures. 
MILK BOTTLE CAPS AND Tops—Use caps for paste containers. Use tops for 
wheels on carts, cars, planes. 
MILKWEED PODS—Dried, are very decorative when painted and arranged in 
large vase. 
NEWSPAPER—For making papier-mA4ché. For protecting tabletops and floors. 
PAPER BAGS—For making animal heads, masks, hand puppets, hats. 
PAPER MUFFIN CUPS—For doll hats, doll floor lamps. Insert pipe cleaner in 
muffin cup. Insert lower end into a painted spool 
filled with clay. 
SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS—May be used to stamp block prints on paper or 
cloth. 
SHELLS—Paint them. String them; make boats, fastening sails to inside 
with clay. Make masts of drinking straws. 
LAUNDRY CARDBOARDS—Use as mats to be put under clay. May be cut 
into figures. May be folded into small houses. 
SHOE AND CANDY BOXES—For peep shows, doll beds (use spools for legs.) 
SHIPPING CRATES—For furniture, houses, et cetera. 
sPpooLs—May be used as legs on small cardboard furniture, or to stamp 
block prints (use end) on paper or cloth. 
WALLPAPER SAMPLE BOOKS——-May be made into table mats for serving juice; 
used to cover match boxes or books; 
used to cover cans to make vases. 
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SOURCE OF SUPPLIES 


These supply houses are listed for your convenience in securing 
equipment if you live at a distance from such sources. Catalogs 
are available on request with information about all kinds of items 
from chairs to creative playthings. 


American Seating Company, 2930 Canton Street, 
Dallas, Texas 
Bacon and Vincent Company, 1 Ellicott Street, 
Buffalo 3, New York 
Childcraft Equipment Company, 155 East 23rd Street, 
New York 10, New York 
Children’s Record Guild, 27 Thompson Street, New York, 
New York 
Educational Playthings, Division of American Crayon 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio 
Folkways Records, 117 West 46th Street, New York, 
New York 
Northern School Supply Company, 1505 N. W. Lovejoy Street, 
Portland 9, Oregon 
Stationers Corporation, 525 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles, California 
Young People’s Records, 100 6th Avenue, New York, 
New York 


Chapter IV 


WORSHIPING WITH PRIMARY CHILDREN 


If you plan and lead children in services of worship you will 
soon find yourself growing with the children. In thinking about 
what will have meaning for them, you will clarify your own philo- 
sophy. You will have moments of sharpened awareness, too, per- 
haps while you wash dishes or hoe the garden. As your experience 
accumulates you may come to understand what Browning wrote in 
‘““Paracelsus”’ : 

Truth is within ourselves . . . to know 

Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape 

Than in effecting entry for a light 

Supposed to be without. 

It is this concept with which you are concerned in your meetings 
with children. You do not seek to have the children go into the 
presence of a being to be worshiped. You do not want them to 
stand in awe of what is outside themselves. Rather, you want them 
to use what is about them in order to discover the “truth within 
ourselves.” You and the children will wonder at your own feelings, 
at the growth everywhere, both within and without yourselves, 
and you will feel strength because you will get a new sense of the 
relationships involved. 


SHARED DISCOVERIES 

Have you seen the faces of children who were 

watching a moth come from a cocoon, or 

looking at a sleeping baby, or stroking a pet 

rabbit, or running hard down a long grassy 

slope? Then you have seen children at a 

71 moment of insight into the mystery of life. 
OCPD EE sear We grownups are so prone to think that we 


child watching a moth? are the ones who “‘understand all mysteries 
and all knowledge” and that we must teach 
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children to wonder and enjoy. Often it is quite the other way around. 
The children see and feel keenly where our senses have been dulled. 
They often have within them the feeling of close kinship with the 
universe around them. 

When you realize this you will not need to feel inadequate or fear- 
ful of leading children’s worship. You will be providing a time, an 
atmosphere, a setting for something that is already familiar and 
natural to children. . 

There will be times of spontaneous worship in your classroom 
when you least expect them. You can heighten the value of these 
times by a readiness to recognize them and enough flexibility. to 
interrupt or change the day’s program to take advantage of them. 
One Sunday morning some children discovered a perfect spider 
web at their window. The sun shone on it in just the way to make 
it clearly visible with its occupant at home in 
the center. The teacher quietly called the 
other children to see, and for some time they 
watched in silence. F inally there were ques- 
tions and conversation, but the teacher did 
not say any words about a God who makes 
the spider or teaches it to spin its web. She 
felt that the children had already been closer 
to the impenetrable reality than any words 
could take them. But as the children turned away from the window 
she started to sing and the children joined her in a song which all 
of them liked: 


Beautiful, wonderful sights to see, 
And wonderful sounds to hear; 

The world is a place for a seeing eye, 
And a place for a listening ear, } 


The children discovered a 
perfect spider web, 


The singing gave a chance for all the children together to express 
their common feeling of delight at what they had seen. Then the 
work of the morning continued. 

One reason why this was a meaningful time of real worship was 
that the children had come to know and trust the teacher’s under- 


Thomas, Edith Lovell, Martin and Judy Songs, Beacon Press, Boston, 1948, 
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standing of them. Teacher and children had acquired the habit of 
sharing interesting things and thinking about them together. 

We cannot count on such unexpected times of worship occurring 
every Sunday during the session, and yet we want to keep alive in 
children the capacity for wonder and the keen awareness of high 
moments in their everyday living. One way we can do this is by 
arranging for periods of quiet rejoicing or thoughtful questioning 
in the contemplation of recollected or vicarious experiences. 


DIFFERENCES OF OPINION 


You may be uncertain, as many teachers are, about the purpose 
and the values to be sought in planned times for worshiping with 
children. It has long been commonly thought that young children 
should become familiar with hymns, prayers, and verses of scripture 
in order to prepare them for the time when they would be old 
enough to attend the adult Sunday morning service of worship. 
It has been said that children will in this way learn reverence 
even though they cannot understand the words spoken or sung. 
Perhaps you are one of those who has been influenced by this point 
of view. 

There are, however, other leaders who believe that in any service of 
worship for children, all the words spoken, songs sung, or prayers 
said should be put into language that has meaning for the children 
there. These leaders, of course, would not exclude the use of music 
without words, for such music, well chosen, may create quiet, 
meditative moods that bring truly worshipful moments. But to 
use words which the children only partially understand or to de- 
scribe situations they cannot imagine is likely to create confusion 
in thinking and perhaps to cause misunderstandings. Besides, the 
children may become inattentive and sometimes even disrespect- 
ful. The question of our real purpose is involved. Do we want 
children to learn to worship for the sake of some possible future 
good or for the good of their own present living? Our answer is 
that the best way to prepare children to become mature grownups 
is to enrich their present childhood experiences. 

In times past, it was almost impossible for a leader to follow this 
ideal of making everything meaningful to the children. Hymns and 
prayers and even suitable stories for telling were not easily available. 
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And the kind of religious education the children were receiving 
in their classrooms in many churches did not afford an interesting 
basis of experience on which to build. It consisted mainly of hearing 
stories from the days of long ago of Bible people with whom the 
children could not identify themselves imaginatively. 

But now we have well chosen and well written stories about child- 
ren themselves, describing their own spiritual experiences. The 
story-book children these six- and seven-year-olds will be hearing 
about, Margery, Louise, David and Joel, are symbolic children, 
Any Boy and Any Girl. To the degree that a child sees himself in 
these stories, to that degree his feelings will be stirred and his own 
spiritual experiences enlivened. 

The most memorable children’s meetings will probably be those 
that have been closely related to the children’s class or personal 
activities. Since all the children who will be joining together in your 
service of worship will probably be studying the wonder of growing 
life or of the inanimate world, it should not be difficult to include 
stories, songs, and discussion which will be related more or less 
closely to their classroom studies and activities, or which will awaken 
a common interest. 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE YEAR 


Some leaders have found it is well to wait several weeks after 
the start of the school year before having the first planned time for 
group worshiping. In the early Sundays children and teachers are 
becoming acquainted with each other. They are discovering each 
others’ interests and ideas. They are learning what it is that gives 
them a common feeling of wonder or yearning or joy. When you 
have found out some of these things about your group, you will 
want to help them think of some ways to express their thoughts and 
feelings in worship. 

On the other hand, other leaders have found that a general 
meeting of the children of the Primary Department on the very 
first Sunday can be a very happy occasion when the feeling of 
belonging in a large and interesting group of children of varied 
ages is developed. It is sometimes comforting to a first grader to 
find he can be in the same room even for a brief time with an older 
sister or brother. 
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The first group meeting can also afford an opportunity for singing 
together. We have two delightful song books, Martin and Judy 
Songs” and We Sing of Life,3 both of which contain songs written in 
language the children can understand and which call forth feelings 
the children themselves have experienced. Not only on the first 
Sunday, but now and again throughout the year some meetings 
may well be spent entirely in singing and in talking about the ex- 
periences the songs bring back to the children’s minds. 

These first gatherings before the children themselves have had 
enough common experiences of their own to talk about also afford 
the leader some special opportunities. If he tells a good story or 
talks about something that is of real interest to the children, he 
gives them a chance to begin to know him and to feel his warm 
interest in them. What he says may bring a child a new idea, or 
stimulate his curiosity, or make him notice something he had 
thoughtlessly passed by. This is the time, too, to establish some 
valuable habit patterns regarding ways of entering and leaving the 
room, and sitting quietly perhaps while music is played and the 
classes are gathering. In themselves these small formalities are un- 
important but if they help to create an emotional atmosphere where 
thoughtfulness and wondering can take place they are worth much. 
Children learn to conform to such external patterns easily and 
happily when they discover that something really happens during 
this period of worshiping. 


SEARCH FOR SYMBOLS 


Many symbols and rituals of traditional religion are out of place 
in the liberal church school. We, therefore, have a clear challenge to 
discover with our children fresh, meaningful symbols and simple 
rituals which will give color and warmth and vitality to the wor- 
ship experiences. 

One group, after talking at some length about symbols, decided to 
light two candles at their worship center each Sunday, one to re- 
mind them of the life in themselves and the other to stand for the 


Thomas, Edith Lovell, Martin and Judy Songs, Beacon Press, Boston, 1948. 
8Silliman, Vincent, We Sing of Life, Starr King Press, Boston, 1955. 
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life all around them. To you and your group this might seem utterly 
meaningless. That shows the advantage of choosing your own sym- 
bols! 

Seating the group in a circle is a symbol in itself. There is a 
common center and all members are equidistant from it. There 
are no favored places. Currents of thought and feeling can flow a- 
cross or around the circle. 

Children like things which they can not only see, such as pic- 
tures, but which they can also touch, hear, smell, or taste. If you can 
use at various times things which appeal to all the senses, the wor- 
ship experience will be more vivid. Sometimes the central idea 
may be presented by means of objects you or the children have 
placed at the worship center. Again, it may be by the playing of a 
musical instrument or by the visit of a pet which the children can 
take turns handling. 

The Easter Table which is used as a part of the Easter celebration 
in some schools can offer a multiple sensory appeal, even including 
taste. One leader has a large table arranged with the most beautiful 
symbols of the season she can find. To these any child who wishes 
may add his favorite symbols. At the center of the table is a large 
round Polish Easter loaf. This is a symbol of the joyous celebration 
of Easter in Poland. It is also a reminder of the wheat seed that 
grows into a plant which, in turn, produces more seeds and from 
the abundance of the harvest gives food for man. The children 
have already traced this cycle on an earlier Sunday. The loaf is 
cut and served to the children at the close of the service—a simple 
ceremony of appreciation for the goodness of the earth. 

Once you are started on the quest for symbols you will find the 
search easier than you may think now. You can take literally the 
words of the hymn: 


Seek not afar for beauty; lo, it glows 
In dew wet grasses all about thy feet.* 


Things that are near at hand are shot through with glory if we but 
learn to see. 


4Hymns of the Spirit, Beacon Press, Boston, 1937. 
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USE OF EXPRESSIVE MEDIA 
Music 


There is a wealth of music at your command whether or not 
you have the use of a piano. Perhaps you 


ie) will help the children choose a special song 
&) for the beginning of worship. The choice of a 
@ beginning song could well be changed from 
CON time to time so that it does not become 
meaningless by too frequent repetition. Some 


Perhaps vou will help groups have used “Everybody Sings!?5 
children choose a special varying the words to suit the season, or 

ed “Something Happy,”® perhaps changing 
the words of the last line to ‘““There’s love to take and give.” 

Many songs in We Sing of Life’ are especially suited for use with 
your courses. I'he words and music are simple enough for sixes and 
sevens and the text appeals to the interests and the imagination of 
children at this age. A brief listing of titles may be an invitation to 
you to explore further the treasures in this book. These and others 
are related to the stories in Always Growing: 


“Did You Ever Watch the Campfire?” 
**Each Is Needed”? 

“A Letter Is a Gypsy Elf” 

“Friendly People” 


These suggest other interests you will be exploring with your group: 


“When I Saw a Little Fish” 

“Such Lovely Things to Hear and See” 
“The Rain Sings a Song” 

“Snowflakes Are Falling” 

“A Wish Is Quite a Tiny Thing” 


As you begin to have meetings for worship with the children, 
you will want to review with them the most suitable of the songs 
they already know and help them to learn two or three new ones 


5Thomas, Edith Lovell, Martin and Judy Songs, Beacon Press, Boston, 1948. 


8Jbhid. 
7Siliman, Vincent, We Sing of Life, Starr King Press, Boston, 1955. 
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which will be immediately appropriate. Although your children 
may not yet be accomplished readers, they will like to ‘‘read”’ from 
charts which you can make with the words of the songs and an 
illustration for each line to help them remember. 

You can establish a mood or present an idea with instrumental 
music on the piano or by means of a recording. Sometimes you 
may be able to have a violin or a flute. It is important that the 
quality of the performance and of the music be good, otherwise it 
loses its value. You will want to find out by experimenting how long 
a time your group can listen before they get restless. Then you can 
stop the music before that point is reached. It may be only a minute, 
only long enough to hear “The Flight of the Bumblebee.” But 
remember, what they don’t listen to has no meaning for them. 


Poetry 


Poetry will serve in somewhat the same way that music does and 
yet it adds something more. It says so much in so few words; it 
can speak the language of children. In the books listed in the 
bibliography or in other books you may have, there is a wide selec- 
tion so that you can be exacting in your choice of just the right 
poem for the occasion. It will be interesting sometimes to ask a 
child (a week ahead of time) to prepare to read or say a brief 
poem. And again the children may enjoy speaking a poem as a 
group. This, of course, requires some practice, but it is an activity 
enjoyed by many groups of children and it offers a chance for every 
child, even the shy one, to participate. Let’s-Read-Together Poems® 
has suggestions for this kind of reading. Listen to the language of the 
children; there is often poetry in it which you can give back to 
them in a litany or some other expression summarizing their ideas. 


Stories 


You will often want a special story for the worship time other than 
the one you have had in the class study session. It may be a very 
simple retelling of something you have seen happening in the class, 
or an incident you read about in the newspaper, or something that 
happened in the community. It may be a story, old or new, from a 


8Brown, Helen A., and Heltman, Harry J., Let’s-Read-Together Poems, Row 
Peterson & Co., Evanston, 1949. 
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book. Whatever it is, let it have an immediacy for the children 
so that it expresses something that concerns them, so that they can 
feel themselves a part of the story. But let it also lead them on 
beyond where they are so that they gain a new thought, a keener 
awareness, or a fresh incentive. (See section Telling the Stories 
in Chapter V.) 


Prayer 


We have already been speaking about prayer, although we have 
not called it that. Some of the most deeply felt experiences in our 
meetings are more truly prayers than any formal expression in a 
leader’s words. Can we find out what is the essence of these ex- 
periences and try to put that into our worded prayers? It is seldom 
if ever that a prayer written for some other time or other group 
can fill our needs. 

You may feel that you cannot compose or voice a suitable prayer. 
Perhaps you can’t without practice, but that need not discourage 
you. No flowery language or special words or form are necessary 
or even desirable. You are simply going to articulate for the children 
some of the deep feelings or the sincere purposing which seems to 
have been a part of their experiences of the morning. Try to feel 
with them and your prayer will have sincerity. Try to see with 
their eyes and your words will give shape to their thoughts. 

Prayers which are found in books can help you if you study them 
and criticize them and then write some of your own. The books on 
children’s worship? by Jeanette Perkins Brown will be especially 
helpful to you if you are careful to adapt the theology in them to 
suit that of your own church. You will want to read also the chapter 
on worship in Sophia Fahs’ Today’s Children and Yesterday's Herttage.1® 

You may use various kinds of prayers. You and the children may 
compose one together, then read it from a chart or blackboard or 


®Brown, Jeanette Perkins, The Storyteller in Religious Education, Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, 1951. 

Brown, Jeanette Perkins, Children’s Worship in the Church School, Harper and 
Bros., 1939. 

Brown, Jeanette Perkins, More Children’s Worship in the Church School, Harper and 
Bros., 1953. 

10Fahs, Sophia, Today's Children and Yesterdays Heritage, Beacon Press, Boston, 

1952. 
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duplicated sheet. It may be a litany, with the children speaking or 
singing a simple response at a signal from the piano. A song can 
be a prayer if the words and the music suggest the spirit of one, 
or a poem can be used to express certain feelings. 

When prayer is in asking terms, the asking often in violation of 
natural laws, it contradicts what has been taught to children in 
other ways. But prayers expressing joy, gratitude, awareness, at- 
homeness in the universe, testing of desires (against the nature of 
things to see if they are worthy), and dedication can be genuine 
and meaningful. 

Again, you can use moments of silence if you introduce them skill- 
fully and let the time be very brief at first, perhaps only a few seconds. 
You can gradually increase the length of this period and its effec- 
tiveness if you have patience and a confidence in the value of 
group silence. One leader suggests ways for the children to relax 
and sit comfortably in their chairs. Then she starts a train of thought 
in their minds appropriate to the theme of the meeting. For ex- 
ample: “Let us be quiet in our minds and think of the ways in 
which our parents show their love for us. We will name these over 
to ourselves one by one.” The time may be concluded by a sentence 
expressing gladness for the love of home or by an invitation for the 
children to share some of their thoughts or by a few appropriate 
musical phrases on the piano. 

Sometimes you may not have a prayer at all. Perhaps you will 
feel that some other part of the meeting has been so deeply moving 
an experience for the children that words would only spoil it. Again, 
you may find that the children’s mood is not right for a prayer. 
They may be growing restless or inattentive from sitting still or 
they may be exuberant over something. Unless you know from ex- 
perience that you can quickly change their mood by something 
you say or a bit of quiet music on the piano, you would be wise 
to omit any prayer. Keeping in mind our purpose, we want always 
to be sure that we do not merely go through prescribed forms with 
children but that we help them to enrich their living through wor- 
ship. This cannot be done in a perfunctory way. 
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PROVIDE A SETTING 


We have discussed some of the materials for worship, but there 
are some things which are even more fundamental than these. 
If we are to encourage this religious insight which we say is natural 
to children, there are certain conditions which we must meet. 
The first is inherent in our program, providing the experiences which 
give food for reflection. When children have had rich and satisfying 
times of work and play together they are more likely to have some- 
thing which seeks expression in worship. Those who come ready 
and expectant will, of course, gain the most. 

Next, the physical setting for worship deserves careful attention. 
If it is a corner of the classroom, you will probably need to plan 
your morning sequence of activities in such a way that most of the 
distracting materials can be put away before the worship period. 
Whatever the space provided, the surroundings should suggest 
quiet and beauty and restfulness. There should be a place for the 
eyes and the mind to rest without constant distraction from too 
many details. The chairs should be of suitable size. The ventilation 
and lighting should be regulated for comfort. 

Nothing will kill the feeling of worship more completely than a 
leader who puts on a special manner. Let’s be sincere and natural 
above all. And humble, too. We adults have just as much cause for 
humility in facing the infinitude of the universe as do children. 
Our wistfulness can be no less than theirs. 

One more factor will influence the success of worship, and that is 
time. Besides allowing time enough by the clock, a leader can give 
children the feeling that there is time by a relaxed manner and a 
quiet voice, by leaving spaces in the service, and by not talking 
constantly himself. We want children to know that there is time for 
them to think their own thoughts and to share them if they wish. 
A service that is something to be run through on the split second 
like a television program does not fulfill our purpose. 


Chapter V 


USING STORIES 


TELLING THE STORIES 


The stories in Animal Babies,! A Brand New Baby,* and Always 
Growing,® are the core of the curriculum. They create the atmos- 
phere, the feeling tone, which you hope will be best able to aid in 
developing religious thinking and the discussion of ideas. This is 
why it is necessary to think through especially well the presenta- 
tion of the stories. 

You will want to develop to the fullest your potentialities as a 
storyteller. Everyone is a potential story teller. You, like every 
human being, have been telling stories to someone since you could 
talk. We need not be afraid of developing a skill which actually 
is inherent in everyone. 

Perhaps any fear you have is fear of practicing storytelling with 
large groups of children. Most of you have read stories to children 
close to you. You know the joy of intimacy that goes along with 
sitting close to a child, or to two or three children, of stopping to 
think over what has been read, to answer new questions. But when 
you face a group of fifteen to twenty children, all waiting to hear a 
story, you may be so diverted by new problems, problems present 
in all group life, that you may lose this intimacy. 

We don’t expect that we can tell you how to become an accom- 
plished storyteller. For those who want to develop the art of story- 
telling, Sawyer’s The Way of the Storyteller* or Brown’s The Story- 
teller in Religious Education® will be stimulating and helpful, for the 
art of storytelling has been highly developed by these authors. 


1Pratt, Alice Day, Animal Babies, Beacon Press, Boston, 1941. 

2Stanger, Margaret A., A Brand New Baby, Starr King Press, Boston, 1956. 
83Manwell, Elizabeth M., Always Growing, Starr King Press, Boston, 1957. 
4Sawyer, Ruth, The Way of the Storyteller, Viking Press, New York, 1942. 
5Brown, Jeanette Perkins, The Storyteller in Religious Education, Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, 1951. 
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We can learn, those of us who wish to enhance our story reading 
and storytelling beyond the rudimentary, some fundamental prin- 
ciples that guide storytelling experts. These basic rules will give us 
new things to think about as we prepare our stories for our eager 
audience. 

Know your story well. Most of our finest storytellers agree that 
memorizing a story not only is tedious, but makes the story too 
mechanical. But they all advise knowing the story ‘‘as a series of 
mental pictures.’”” Know the important events, the high spots. 

Capture the language pattern of the story. Memorize only those 
passages where the poetry of the language is unique. Relax. Take 
your time. Use pauses as moments of eloquence, or before moments 
of awe. Vary your tone, your pace; let your own interest in the story 
be shown by voice, expression of face, and slight gestures. 

Include every child in your storytelling experience, and help each 
to participate, even though you just meet the eyes of the steady, 
quiet watcher. Acknowledge the comments of the children. Do 
not be afraid of digressing for a short while, but invite those who 
wish to digress too far to “‘save it for afterward. Meanwhile, let’s 
see what happens to David next in the story.” 

Adjust your story to the group which is listening. Shorten or 
lengthen it. Even our best listeners have tired or restless days. 

If you feel best starting your storytelling at the beginning of the 
year with a small group, try to arrange for an assistant teacher 
while you take five or six children to another, quieter room. Per- 
haps after a few successful stories with this size group, you will feel 
ready to tell your stories before the entire class. 

Some teachers have been using a “story- 

telling rug’ or a “‘storytelling corner.’ This 

ak may be done in a corner of a large room, or 

in a nearby, quieter room in the church 

school. This kind of ritual gives stability to 

the hour. After each new story told on the 

storytelling rug, or in the storytelling corner, 
an old one might be repeated. 

Flannel boards have come into wide use 
in the past few years. Any large board may be covered with cotton 
flannel. Figures representing the main characters and props in a 


Some teachers use a ‘Story- 
Telling Rug’. 
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story may be cut out of paper or cardboard and small cuttings of 
cotton flannel or sandpaper pasted on the back. The figures then 
will adhere nicely to the flannel board, and can be moved about 
to illustrate the story. Make them sturdy enough so that you may 
give your audience the fun of moving them around on the flannel 
board themselves, after your story is finished. 

If you have some skill in drawing, you will enjoy quickly sketching 
figures on a blackboard with colored chalk. 

Hand puppets are easy to manipulate and add a great deal to 
certain kinds of stories, especially where there is constant repartee 
between two main characters. 


DISCUSS THE STORIES 


Teacher and children will talk together during the period about 
many kinds of things. Even though these incidental discussions 
will occur and problems of immediate concern may be examined at 
the time they occur, most teachers find it important to have a special 
time when they pursue a little more deeply the things children are 
thinking about. Often this is the high point of the class period. 
You will certainly want to try this in many ways. The time im- 
mediately following the reading or telling of a story has proved to 
be a good one because carefully selected stories serve to focus at- 
tention on common problems. 

If a discussion is to be satisfying, children must be free to say 
what they think. They share their ideas. They are encouraged to 
share their feelings, too. Such sharing is extremely important be- 
cause as children attempt to verbalize such feelings, they develop a 
keener awareness of how things really do seem to them. 

Sometimes discussion will remain at the sharing level. At the 
moment, bringing certain ideas and feelings into the open may be as 
far as the children care to go. Sometimes, however, they will be 
able to examine what they are saying, developing new insights as 
they probe into the implications of these feelings. 

This is an area where you will be growing in sensitivity as a 
teacher. We don’t have all of this as we begin. It is something which 
grows within us as we consciously attempt to achieve it. 

In a discussion we must listen intently to what each person has to 
say, trying to understand what he really means. A good discussion 
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moves beyond the situation where the teacher asks a question and 
the child answers. It also moves beyond the point where the child 
says something and the teacher each time comments or builds 
on what he has said. A real discussion moves from child to child and 
only occasionally to the teacher. The teacher as a guide will prob- 
ably contribute more often than anyone else, but there will be 
many times when several children will speak, addressing questions 
to each other and adding to what the one before has said. 


Is this the time to ask a provocative question? 


Sometimes we can ask, ‘“‘Why do you think this is so?” or “What 
makes you feel that way?” or ‘‘What can we do about it?” or ‘When 
have you felt this way before?’ By doing this we may help to deepen 
the insights or to broaden the view or to narrow the focus. 


Is this the time to wait silently? 


Sometimes we limit sharing because we are too quick to ask a 
question. Silences, so often feared by us when we teach, can be a 
very important part of our discussions. Children need time to think, 
time in which to become aware of what their feelings are, time to 
let what has been said before become a part of what they are think- 
ing, time to study the real meaning of what someone else has said. 

If we want the discussion to follow the concerns children are 
feeling, we must be quiet long enough to find out in what direction 
the children seem to be pulling. The points that we have decided 
are important may not be the most important ones for the children. 


Is this the time to summarize? 


Sometimes we can pick up the threads of a discussion and inter- 
weave them so that we are once more thinking together. We can help 
children see where they have been and this may help all of us see 
where we could move in our thinking. This is important, too, be- 
cause it helps the children see that what they have said has value 
and really fits in with what everyone else is saying. 


Is this the time to reflect the feelings or ideas that children are sharing? 


Sometimes we can emphasize a point by saying, ““Do we mean, 
then, ‘thats: (oonrir ers *You lifeclethat: 4m, WA walonieeake morn 
Jean and Jerry saying the same thing, that . . . ?” 
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Sometimes we can give a child support by saying, ‘‘You feel 
that. . . . ” In such instances we are careful not to put more into 
our reflection than the child had intended. It is better to understate 
than to overstate. 


Is this the time to question the source of information? 

Sometimes children speak very positively about something. 
They state as facts things which we are almost certain cannot be so. 
We do not wish to probe or put a child on the spot. We want him 
to continue to feel free to speak. So we do not attack his information. 
We may quietly ask, ““How do you know?” or “I wonder where 
we could find out more about this?” 


Is this the time to give information? 

Sometimes we can help move discussion by giving children some 
of the information for which they seem to be groping. We can say 
such things as “One book I was reading told about . TOF 
“I know many boys and girls who. i 


Is this the time to give an illustration? 


Sometimes when discussion begins to be quite general, we can 
illustrate. For example, if the children are talking about babies’ 
growing, an illustration of how kittens or puppies grow, or an in- 
cident about one baby we know may help. 


Is this the time to ask for clarification? 


Sometimes when we feel that we aren’t quite understanding what 
a child means or that what he is saying isn’t clear to the other 
children, we may ask, “Can you explain what you mean by. . . ?” 
or “Tell us again how you would do it.? We must, however, be 
careful not to pick up part of a comment without the whole thing. 
When we do that we are using the children to achieve our pre- 
conceived ends. 


Is this the time to call attention to something that was said last week? 


Sometimes we can help children see the interrelationships of the 
feelings they are discussing by saying, “Is this what Joan was saying 
last week?” or “Remember last week when we were talking about 

» didn’t we say this same thing?” 
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Is this the time to emphasize a generalization a child has made? 


Sometimes we want to call attention to generalizations. We don’t 
call them that but we may repeat what Susan has said. “‘We do 
feel good about ourselves when . . . , don’t we!” 

Sometimes to call attention to such a statement would be to 
moralize. If we dwell on a statement a child has made, we some- 
times make him wish he had not said it in the first place. The other 
children may by their glances show quite clearly that they weren’t 
ready for this and see no place for it. 


Is this the time to quiet the over-talkative child? 


Some children will talk more than others. That is as it should be. 
We are all different. Some Sundays certain children will have much 
to offer and we' would not want to stop this. On the other hand, 
there is the child who talks, talks, talks, saying the same thing over 
and over or introducing much that seems extraneous. He feels a 
need to do this and yet he probably will not profit from unrestrained 
indulgence in talking. The teacher must think of what is fair for 
everyone in the group. 

It is important, then, to limit a single child’s talking according 
to the circumstances at the moment. We may say, “‘Yes, Ruth, ’m 
sure that you did have fun. I wonder right now if we can keep 
thinking about . . . for a while,” or “Will you hold that, Joe; 
Jim has something he wants to say and he hasn’t had a turn yet.” 

We have to take care that we do not reject either the child or 
what he says but rather help him to screen his remarks more care- 
fully. 


Is this the time to encourage a child who hasn’t been contributing? 


The silent child may be participating very actively. He follows 
each thing that is said. He just doesn’t have anything he wishes to 
ask or he is busy thinking about what others are saying. Why bother 
him? Everyone doesn’t have to talk. There should be freedom not 
to talk as well as freedom to talk. 

Sometimes, however, we notice that a child looks as if he’d like 
to say something or he tries to get into the conversation but each 
time someone else is faster than he. We can help in these cases by 
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saying, ‘Were you about to say something, Kathleen?” or “I 
believe we interrupted you, Joe.” 

There are some children who are evidently just not participating. 
They should be watched from week to week and if this attitude 
continues there should be a parent interview. The cause should be 
discovered and help given the child. 


Is this the time to quiet the group? 


Talking out of turn may be bubbling enthusiasm to be ignored or, 
in spite of its sincerity, it may have gone on too long so we can say, 
“I know you are excited about this, Betty, but if we all talk at 
once no one can hear.” 

A self-conscious laugh is likely to be a sign of embarrassment and 
we use it as a signal that we may be going further into this discussion 
than some children are ready to go. We may ignore the laughs 
and try to refocus the discussion, or we may help the children recog- 
nize what their meaning is by saying some such thing as “‘This is 
something we don’t often talk about. It makes us feel a little un- 
comfortable because we aren’t sure we should be talking about it.” 


Is this the time to stop? 


We can’t decide ahead of time how long we will take for discus- 
sion. Five minutes is enough on some occasions and things may go 
well for forty minutes at other times. We wish to stop before children 
become bored and listless. Sometimes they begin saying the same 
things over. This is one kind of signal. If we are stopping, we will 
want to summarize in two or three sentences. This summary should 
leave something to think about when one leaves the group. We 
never really finish anything. There are always other things to be 
considered. 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT STORY 


Primary children are much concerned with the wonders of life and 
growth. They will be especially interested in the stories in Animal 
Babies, A Brand New Baby, and Always Growing. 

Why are these books recommended for six- and seven-year-olds 
in the church school? Shouldn’t the children be studying the Bible 
instead? Perhaps you have already answered these questions to 
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your own satisfaction, but if you find that parents are asking them, 
you may want some backing for your answers. 

Some reasons for using the books are implicit in the nature of 
the children themselves. They are curious about many things in their 
rapidly expanding world. Their heightened interest in pets and wild 
creatures brings many questions about the birth and growth and 
care of animals. Glimpses into the mystery of being alive are re- 
vealed to children through experiences with living things. 

A growing realization of themselves as persons comes to children 
at this age. ‘‘Where was I before I was born?” and “‘How did I get 
to be the way I am?” are questions of importance although they 
may not be articulated. 

These children are often impatient over their lack of skills. It 
is encouraging to them to learn that each age brings its own growth 
and development, and to trace the remarkable, steady progress in 
learning which characterizes their lifetime to the present. 

Awareness of the personality of other human beings is coming into 
focus now—the idea that other people have needs and desires which 
are sometimes like one’s own, sometimes conflicting. Understand- 
ing of others is closely related to understanding oneself, and grows 
out of that. 

There are many people who feel that the purposes of a school of 
religion are best served by study of the Bible. They say that the 
Bible contains the best precepts known to our culture for the con- 
duct of human affairs. Why, they ask, should we withhold the best 
from our children? 

One answer to this question lies in the principle behind all our 
teaching in the liberal church school—that we do not seek authority 
from the past for certain beliefs or standards, but rather that we 
help children to build their own values from actual situations and 
in’ concrete terms, 

Another answer lies in the character of the Bible itself. The Bible 
tells about people of a time and place extremely remote from children 
who are only beginning to remember “‘last year.” The culture of 
Bible times is foreign to these children who have as yet no sense of 
the sweep of history or the development of human society and the 
growth of knowledge. Since children are very literal-minded, the 
figurative concepts in the Bible are confusing to them and may 
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create entirely false ideas in their minds. Study of the Bible before 
children are able to understand it tends to make them discredit it 
and lack interest in it when they are old enough for such study. 

Events and ideas in the Bible seem to have little relation to the 
needs and interests of the young child. If we are trying to help him 
gain insights for religious living here and now, we must help him 
look at his own life and the life around him. It is by increasing his 
awareness of himself as a person and his relation to other living 
beings that he will learn to see beyond the physical realities to the 
intangibles at the core of being. 

We may ask which helps to further our purposes more: to tell the 
story of the great flood which God sent to destroy all living things 
except those he chose for survival, or to tell about an experience of a 

child being out in a heavy rainstorm and 


i / finding the courage and sturdiness to come 
/ through it with exhilaration? Which of these 
Mee 7 contributes to the feeling of dignity and 
/ b 4 worth and the sense of inner resourcefulness 
2 that we believe are important assets for our 

She feels brave as she children? 
faces the rain. Teachers have used these books in many 


: ways. Sometimes they do a half year’s work 
with Animal Babies and use Always Growing for the other half of 
the year. Then A Brand New Baby may serve as supplementary ma- 
terial for either group of stories. 

Some teachers use Always Growing as the “take-off” point for 
Many discussions but use stories from Animal Babies and A Brand 
New Baby along with it as the children’s interests seem to direct. 
The children may leave’ Always Growing for several weeks while they 
enjoy A Brand New Baby and then go back to their discussions in 
Always Growing. These teachers do not feel that it is necessary to use 
all of the stories in the three books. They use those which they 
believe will encourage the children to think through their concerns 
and interest in their own growth. 

There is no one order in which the stories or books should b- 
used which is superior to another order. Many teachers turn their 
attention to the wonder of life and growth and then use many supple- 
mentary stories (see Use Books, in Chapter VI). They use Animal 
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Babies, A Brand New Baby, and Always Growing as these seem to 
fit their needs. 

You will select the stories which seem most helpful to you. It 
probably won’t work out twice in the same way since all stories do 
not appeal to all groups of children in the same way. If you have 
never used any of the books perhaps, after reading all of them, you 
will wish to select the one with which you yourself will feel most 
comfortable for your first days with the children. 

After you have read the books it may help you in formulating your 
plans to read an analysis of the stories. Each group of children will 
find special areas of interest in a story. One class may find that 
something “clicks” with them which would not have special signi- 
ficance for any other group. Many groups have, however, been in- 
terested in some of the ideas suggested in the pages which follow. 
The children in your group may be concerned with them, too. 
These suggestions can give you a start as you think about the con- 
cerns children may feel in relation to each story. 


CONCEPTS DEVELOPED IN ANIMAL BABIES 


Every teacher selects his own way to use this book. The choice of 
stories and the order in which they are used depends on many 
things; for example, the time of year, the questions that are asked, 
the experiences the children have had. It would be misleading to 
suggest, however, that only those stories should be read which tell 
of animals the children can know firsthand. The remarkable life 
history of the salmon has thrilled children who have never seen a 
live fish outside of an aquarium. The strange animal mother with 
the baby in her pocket has an almost universal charm. On the 
other hand, some children will have had such ample experience 
with farm animals as to make stories about them superfluous. And 
finally, it is not only the children’s interests, but your own as well 
that determine what use you make of this book. 

The concepts developed by means of the stories contribute to the 
child’s understanding of the life about him. Here again you and the 
children will choose; some concepts will be discussed; other will not. 

Two broad classes of animals are here: (1) animals that live with 
man and serve him: horses, cows, chickens, dogs, cats; (2) animals 
that are independent of man: kangaroos, salmon, insects, birds, 
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turtles. There are certain facts relating to both these classes which 
the stories bring out. 
Here are some of them: 


Their habitat 

The ways in which the mothers prepare for the coming of 
their young 

How the babies are fed, protected, and cared for 

The size of the young and their rate of growth 

The length of their pre-adult life 

The relation of parents to each other and to the offspring 

The instinctive and learned behavior of the young 

The relation to other animals and to human beings 


Concerning domestic animals certain additional information is given: 


The differences between what we call wild and domestic ani- 
mals 

What these animals may have been like in the wild state 

How the animals serve man 

How man trains the individual animals to live with him and 
help him 

How man provides for the needs of the animals 

Man’s responsibility for the protection and well-being of these 
helpers on whom he depends 

The companionship which pets afford children 


Feelings of sympathy and respect will be deepened as the children 
learn to see the working of the same laws behind all living creatures. 
Children are filled with wonder as they see tiny animals which 
have been born recently or see chickens come out of their shells. 
They note the helplessness of these young animals and then see 

them continue to grow and develop. 


The whole process of birth is one about 

which they wonder many times in their 

Lf daily living. They are not concerned about 
S 


all of the details of being born, but fre- 

We encourage children to quently they ask such questions as ‘“‘Where 

wonder at the development qo baby kittens come from?” and “Does 
Pha sa Dares: this egg have a chicken inside?” 
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These questions can be answered in other places by many people 
and probably will be, but we hope to encourage the children to 
continue to wonder, to be pleased with the ongoing development 
of all living beings, to develop rich meanings in their living even 
at six and seven. 


CONCEPTS DEVELOPED IN A BRAND NEW BABY 


When you have read this book through you will be able to make 
some estimate of its value to your group. Not all teachers use all 
the stories. To the children in some groups the material is already 
familiar from their family experiences and may not be of interest; 
others may find it interesting because it is familiar. Some think it 
“sissy,” especially the boys. Perhaps the book finds its best use in 
the home where it can help boys and girls both to understand and 
enjoy the baby in the family. Many parents have found this a good 
book to use with children at home when a new baby is expected. 

In the classroom there will often be ques- 
tions about babies and about the children’s 
own early growth and development and 
how they were cared for by their parents. 
If the book is at hand, a story may be read 
from it now and then, if not every Sunday, 

Theresa dlls beiquen || oe ace such questions or to provide for 

tions about babies. a comparison with animal babies or to 

stimulate thinking about human develop- 

ment. Some ways in which the book may prove helpful are suggested 
in the following notes on each story. 


Brand New. For children who have welcomed a new baby in the 
family, this story may stir up recollections of how they felt about it. 
If they are able to verbalize these feelings or express them through 
painting or other media, the teacher may get some clues about 
relationships in the various families. For an only child or a youngest 
in the family this is a pleasant introduction to a series of vicarious 
experiences which will help the child to understand how others 
felt about his coming and how he himself has grown. 


One Week Old. It is natural that children sometimes feel “left out” 
and disappointed at the time of a new baby’s birth. The adults all 
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seem to know so much more about the event and to be so happy 
over a tiny creature who looks far less engaging than the child’s 
mental picture of him. Because the adults in the story make it easy 
for Margery to ask questions, she learns many things about babies 
and changes certain of her ideas about them. Her momentary dis- 
appointment turns to anticipation. 


It may be interesting to the children to compare the new human 
baby with the new kittens or other baby animals they know about. 
This list of things the baby can do is the beginning of a long series 
the children will trace throughout the book. 


Shopping for a Present. Margery thinks of a way to express her glad- 
ness at Louise’s coming by giving her a present. She learns about 
what kinds of toys are attractive to babies and safe for them to 
play with, how they learn by playing with toys. More than this, 
she discovers that grownups have a great deal to think of in planning 
for the well-being of a baby and that children can have a part in 
this, too. 


Louise's First Smile. A whole new phase of a child’s happy relation- 
ship with a baby seems to open up with the first smile. Some children 
are even concerned about the solemnness of a tiny baby and are 
relieved when he learns to smile. This story is one for pure delights— 
the receiving of valentines and Louise’s new accomplishment. 


Louise Finds Much to See. Watching a baby’s bath is an experience 
which every child should have if it is at all possible. As Margery 
watches, she learns more about the care with which a baby is 


handled and the thought that a mother gives to making the routines 
pleasant. 


Children may become more aware of the wonder of seeing when 
they realize that they were once, like Louise, just beginning to look 
at things and trying to move about in order to see more. An im- 


_ portant mark in Louise’s development is reached now; she is able 
to hold up her head. 


Louise Discovers Her Hand. Some important things about how we 


learn are illustrated here, and children will find examples of these 


principles in their own current learnings as well as those of the past. 


o2 Using Stories 


We learn certain things only when our bodies are physically ready. 


Much of this kind of learning is permanent. We can learn by 
trying over and over until we succeed. There is much still to learn. 
We can learn some things without having anyone teach us. 


Our Two Hands. This story is very close to the experience of the six- 
or seven-year-old. In it he will find a child who has a hurt such as 
he has had, who was afraid, and who did not always do as well as 
she knew. It is comforting to find that one’s troubles and shortcom- 
ings are not unique or something to be ashamed of. All of us make 
mistakes sometimes. By our mistakes we can learn to do better 
next time. 

Here is a springboard for examining the wonders of our hands 
which we take so much for granted. The children may find it in- 
teresting to trace the progress Louise will make in the use of her 
hands. First she grasps with the whole hand; then she learns the 
finer skill of picking up or holding with thumb and fingers opposed. 
Presented with two objects, she will at first take one and lay it down 
to take the other. Later she will take one in each hand. What a 
long way the six-year-old has come in the use of his hands! 

Our hands help each other. Most of us cannot do things equally 
well with both hands. A left-handed child may be reassured by a 
discussion of handedness. Each of us can decide for himself which 
hand is easier for him to use. 

The way our hands can talk is a subject for further exploration if 
the children are interested in it. 


Louise Discovers Her Fingers. Another example of learning emphasizes 
the pertinacity with which an individual 
can keep at a learning task which he is 
eager and ready to master until finally he 


: succeeds. This may be encouraging to a 
child who thinks he ‘‘never will be able’’ to 
acquire a particular skill. 


| PRO ays a ae 2 i I Here is the baby’s first striving for inde- 
gers. pendence. At first he has to have most things 

done for him; later, as his powers develop, 

he is allowed to do more and more for himself. He picks up his own 
toys rather than having them handed to him. He can amuse himself 
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during the longer time he is awake. This is the beginning of self- 
dependence. A pride in one’s own development in this respect 
helps the desired growth. The children can think of ways in which 
each of them takes the responsibility for his own behavior now 
that he is six or seven. Here, too, is the beginning of self-discipline. 


Louise Surprises Everybody. Nature has a wonderful plan for the care 
of our teeth. The teeth are in the baby’s gums at the time of birth. 
The first ones come out because the second ones are pushing them. 
The roots of the deciduous teeth are absorbed before the teeth come 
out. Our teeth are so important to us that we must take special 
care of them by eating the right kinds of food and by thorough 
brushing. Some children may be afraid of the experience of visiting 
a dentist, but they may lose this fear if attention can be centered 
on the process of caring for teeth. 


Louise and Margery Both Learn. “Babies have a way of knowing when 
they are ready to do things better than we can know.” This state- 
ment may help children in relationships with babies in their own 
families not to be impatient or try to hasten new accomplishments. 
But when a child is ready, then the parents help him by changing 
their care according to his needs. Can the children think of ways 
in which their parents treat them or care for them differently now 
than two or three years ago? Children are able to grow and develop 
because parents provide in these ways for their changing needs. 


A Visit to Dr. Watson. A friendly relationship with the doctor is en- 
couraged in this story, so that in case of illness or injury the child 
may have confidence in the doctor as his friend. 

Just as a bicycle or other machine needs expert attention periodi- 
cally, so our body needs examining by a doctor to keep it in good 
working order. 

The food we eat is important for our growth and strength and even 
our happiness. It is most remarkable how what we eat turns into 
us, as Walter de la Mare has so charmingly said in his poem, “Miss 
care? 


Welcome Home, Margery. The learning process goes on as long as we 
live. Sometimes we are not even aware that we are learning, as 
when Louise responds to her mother’s call. Other learning involves 
consciously trying time after time until we succeed, as Louise’s 
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drinking from a cup or Margery’s swimming. Louise’s accomplish- 
ments have brought her just so much nearer to independence. She 
is proud of them and eager to practice them. 


Almost a Playmate. Louise decides some things for herself now. She is 
beginning to have more and more control over her surroundings. 
She can sit and watch the fire, or she can crawl around the room. 
She can pet the cat or clap her hands. This is a long step toward 
independence, but the biggest one of all is when she pulls herself 
to her feet in order to see out the window. 

A child’s appreciation of his own growth will be heightened as he 
realizes the changes that have occurred in his body structure to 
permit walking. The legs have become longer in comparison to the 
trunk and the back has gradually grown strong enough to hold the 
body erect. This slow development is in striking contrast with that 
of some baby animals that stand a few hours after birth. 


Louise’s First Christmas. The climax of Louise’s locomotor develop- 
ment, standing alone and finally walking, comes after a long series 
of stages. First she could only lie flat with her knees slightly drawn 
up; then she could raise her head and later her chest. After this she 
learned to sit alone, to creep, and to stand with support. 

There will be some marked changes in her parents’ care of Louise 
now that she has reached this new stage of independence. Different 
kinds of toys are needed, too, as Margery learned in choosing the 
Christmas gift for Louise. 


One Year Old. The baby and the six-year-old have both learned many 
things in the past year. Each is in the midst of a process which will 
go on as long as she lives. ‘This story provides a good opportunity 
to review the growth of the child and it gives, also, a natural opening 
for discussion of questions about birth. The same spirit of wonder 
at the marvelous development of the human life will prevail in this 
discussion as in others that have occurred throughout the year. 


CONCEPTS DEVELOPED IN ALWAYS GROWING 


Tricks on the Lawn. The joys of being part of a happy family gathering 
are in this story. Here are the mutual helpfulness, the eventual suc- 
cess of Joel’s stunt after some anguishing moments of indecision, the 
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fun of catching fireflies, of watching the 

moon and the glowing embers of the fire, of 

hearing the recollections of the grown-ups. 
Pil ab Children do fear that they will be laughed 
| at if they can’t do the things others can do. 
There are many like Joel who want to try new 
things yet are afraid. Most of them have at 
one time or another wished to become smaller 
and smaller so they wouldn’t be noticed. They are sometimes amazed 
that these very grownups, whose approval they seek, have had the 
same problems in learning and growing up. Children sometimes 
respect themselves more when they find that other boys and girls, 
too, look to their mothers and fathers for encouragement. 

The children are helped to sense the whole cycle of life from 
youngest to oldest. All of them are still learning and will always 
learn. Both young and old are respected even though there are 
many things they cannot do. 


Tricks on the Lawn. 


Joel Asks Questions. Joel has some natural apprehensions about his 
new venture at school. His parents help him to take a confident but 
realistic attitude toward it. Then they share with him the happi- 
ness of anticipating a new member of the family. Immediately 
there is a special part for him to play in the preparations. 

Children sometimes feel that when people are cross to them they 
don’t like them. Joel’s parents show him some of the real reasons 
for a teacher’s being cross at times. 


Getting Ready for the Baby. The children cannot remember when 
they were very small, but measuring their baby clothes against 
themselves helps them .to realize how much they have grown and 
that is always a thrilling discovery. Debbie and Joel are eager to 
give their clothes and toys to the new baby. They are learning that 
they will have to share their parents’ time and attentions with the 
baby, and sometimes they won’t want to do it. A baby can make 
demands that even grownups sometimes find hard to accept. 


David is Born. Sharing in the final preparations for Mother’s going 
to the hospital reassures the two children about the last phase of 
waiting for the baby. The story of the two little cells gives Just enough 
information to encourage more wonderings about the mystery of 
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life. Children ask many questions. There are some which no one 
can answer. Grown-ups wonder about these things, too. 


Happy Times with David. Now that David is here, the children’s 
happy anticipations meet the test. They learn at first hand what a 
tiny baby is like. They find satisfaction and fun in helping to care 
for him. They are proud of him. It is fun to spread the news, to let 
others know about the things which excite us. 


I Hate You. Debbie’s feelings of love and hate get mixed up. Because 
she is sick with a cold there must be restrictions and it is really this 
which she hates. The visitor with a gift for David only complicates 
matters. Father finally helps her to understand herself and to ac- 
cept the rules for the good of all. 

All children have had these days when things just don’t go right. 
They want to act like babies, yet they are expected to act grown- 
up. Those are times when they feel like defying people. Even when 
they are feeling fine there are things they don’t really want to do 
but they must. 


Mother’s Birthday Surprise. Working with Daddy on a surprise for 
Mother is a great delight; so is having a secret and keeping it to 
the very last moment. Even if a little sister tells it, we still have fun. 


Word Flying. Each of us is learning something that we need to learn 
according to our current stage of development. All children don’t 
do things at the same age. We hate to give in to someone else. 
Down deep we are afraid they will take advantage of us. 

This story helps develop a concept of the reality of words, in- 
tangible though they are. It is a spiritual experience first to realize 
that ideas are real and are symbolized by words. All through our 
lives we are trying to improve our ability to communicate, to get 
people to understand what we think and how we feel. 


David Has Ideas of His Own. Debbie and Joel learn from their after- 
noon with David that a baby grows up to be a person with ideas 
of his own. David is not a toy; he needs to try out his own ways of 
doing things. 

This Is Mine. What looks like a very wrong action on the part of 
small children is often just a sign that they have not yet learned to 
do otherwise. David is not selfish; he has not had time enough yet to 
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learn the difference between “yours” and “mine.” All of us can 
learn from our mistakes. 


The First Swim. David has an experience with something new and 
strange. The older children see how slow the learning process can 
be and why they should have patience with David and with them- 
selves, too, in learning new tasks. The hardness of some learning 
commands real respect from those who have already learned it. 


The Easter Letter. Each member of the family sends a message in his 
own way. The ideas travel across many miles and Father who is 
far away feels that his family is really very close. Thoughts and 
feelings can be shared in a way that no tangible things can. 


“Flowers Appear on the Earth.” Although families of different faiths 
celebrate in different ways, we all have the same cause for rejoicing, 
with the return of spring, in the dependability of life and love. 
Children who move into our neighborhood are likely to feel strange. 
We can help them feel at home. 

At this point in some church schools, the idea of God will be 
introduced; in other places this would not be desirable. It depends 
upon the point of view taken by adults in that church. 


Debbie's Walk. Debbie finds that her sturdiness is a match for the 
wind and the rain, and she comes home glowing from her adventure 
with the elements. We get a sense of strength from such an encoun- 
ter. We actually feel we are part of the world around us. Which- 
ever decision Debbie had made in the rain would have been all 
right. This is very comforting to some children. 


Christmas Together at Church. The reasons for celebrating Christmas, 
the love we show through our gifts, the difference between Jesus 
and Santa Claus—these are spoken of in a setting of beauty and 
warmth to which David and Betsy respond. In some churches con- 
cepts of God will be discussed in connection with this story. In 
other churches this will be talked through without introducing 
such terminology. 

David Finds His Way Home. Children grow in their ability to help 
themselves. David thought his way through to the solution of a 
problem instead of giving way to the “little boy feelings” that 
threatened him. We often get a wonderful feeling of strength when 
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we do something for the first time that tests us to the utmost of our 
powers. As we become aware of this strength we become increasingly 
able to work through each crisis which occurs. 


If I Must, I Must. There are unpleasant situations all of us must 
face, and it is easier if we learn to face them squarely at the outset. 
It helps to have the sympathetic encouragement of a brother or 
sister in meeting these times. 


Always Learning. The children can see how each one has grown 
and how much he has learned since he was 
a baby. Learning never stops but goes on 
all through one’s life. People of all ages 
are learning and members of a family sup- 
port one another in learning. We aren’t 


expected to know everything now; it’s such 
The children can see hw fun to learn. 
each one has grown. 


Chapter VI 


ENRICHING GROUP EXPERIENCES 


You have been considering the arrangement of your classroom, 
the kinds of expressive activities which can be made available and 
the use of stories which help children to think about the experiences 
they are having in their day-by-day living. Your program can be 
greatly enriched if you will use the many resources about you. The 
point in a story may be brought out still more clearly when just 
the right poem is read. Sometimes the use of a film will open up 
still more avenues for discussion. 

There are some books you will use directly with children. Some 
of them you will read yourself because they start you in new channels 
of thought. Still others will serve as references which you will leaf 
through as you need a specialized kind of help. 


ENJOY POETRY 


Poetry is something like a gem. It crystallizes the essence of 
a moment, an experience, something heard, or seen, or felt. It 
can show us things we have missed with our “everyday” eyes, like 
“‘prints in silver filigree’? across the snow, or baby seeds “‘in a milk- 
weed cradle.’ While the words and the imagery of the poetry give 
us new eyes, its rhyme and rhythm give us the added pleasure of 
music. And we should not miss the subtler rhythms in such poems as 
“Autumn Woods.”’! This is why reading or saying poems aloud is 
so important for the fullest enjoyment of them. 

A poem can tell a story as does “Beach Fire” or even give informa- 
tion as in ““The New Baby Calf’? but it is distinguished from prose 
by the feeling tones, the musical quality of words and phrases and 
the insight of the poet. An observer might say that a kitten jumps 


1Arbuthnot, May Hill, Time for Poetry, Scott Foresman, Chicago, 1951. 
2Tbid. 
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and pounces and bites at play, but to the poet he “fought pretend 
cats as he played with your hands.”? 

The poet sees things as children can see them with their fresh 
outlook. Adults will do well to encourage this bright-eyed view 
which can all too soon become dulled. The enjoyment of poetry 
together helps toward this end. A poem may sum up what you have 
been trying to say to your class in prose. It may give a moment of 
shared pleasure in recalling some experience the group has had. 
It may put into words a feeling that is more vital than any facts you 
want the children to get. 

Some poems can be interpreted with pantomime or dance, as 
“Talents Differ.”’? Some will give ideas for painting. Others are 
enjoyed most when spoken together by a group, such as **Every- 
body Says.”? Some are good accompaniment for an activity, es- 
pecially when they have become so familiar as to seem like a re- 
frain. “Miss T”2 goes well with mid-morning snack time, and 
“Autumn Woods’? with walking in leaves. 

Sometimes a teacher begins the story time with a poem; again, 
she uses the left-over minutes at the end of the session for favorites 
the children ask for. This, by the way, is a much happier ending to 
the morning than when the children are just waiting, impatiently 
perhaps, for dismissal. A poem can quiet a restless group in much 
the same way that music can. 

When you are choosing poetry be sure it is poetry, not doggerel. 
Live with it a while and see whether you get some fresh enjoyment 
from it each time you read it. Be sure that what it says is true and 
not just put in for the sake of the rhyme or the clever effect. Know 
what value it has and what purpose it will serve with your group. 

Do you like to learn poetry? That is one of the best ways to enjoy 
it and to pass on the enjoyment to children. You can learn it while 
you do humdrum tasks and thereby lessen the drudgery. There are 
many times when a poem on the tip of the tongue is worth more than 
a book full of poems on the shelf. 

The following poems have been enjoyed by six- and seven-year- 
olds. These are only a few of the many which you could use with 
your group. Perhaps they will start you off on a search for your 


1Arbuthnot, May Hill, Time for Poetry, Scott Foresman, Chicago, 195i 
2Ibid 
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favorites. These may all be found in the anthology, Time for Poetry? 
by May Hill Arbuthnot. 


About Animals . 


Jump or Figgle —Evelyn Beyer 

Kitten, A —Eleanor Farjeon 

My Dog —Marchette Chute 

New Baby Calf, The —Edith H. Newlin 

Rabbits —Dorothy Baruch 

Snow Bird, The —Frank Dempster Sherman 
Talents Differ —Laura E. Richards 

Tiger Cat Tim —Edith H. Newlin 


About the Seasons . 


Autumn Woods —James S. Tippett 
First Snow —Marie Louise Allen 
Something Told the Wild Geese —Rachel Field 
Spring —RHarry Behn 

Spring Rain —NMarchette Chute 
Sun, The —John Drinkwater 
Waiting —Harry Behn 


About Children . 


Beach Fire —Frances Frost 
Miss T. —Walter de la Mare 
Shadow Dance —Ivy O. Eastwick 
Shoes —Tom Robinson 
Walking —Grace Ellen Glaubitz 
USE BOOKS 


Most teachers use supplementary books 
with their classes and they do so in order to 
add to what is in the text on a given sub- 
ject, or to explore further some interest of 


S the children, or to lead into a discussion 
ZF $ of problems they want to help the children 

Most teachers use supple. ook at. 
mentary books. In selecting supplementary material from 


the list which follows and from one which 
you will be making as you go along, you will be careful to use those 
stories that are most suitable for the age of your group. You will 


3Arbuthnot, May Hill, Time for Poetry, Scott Foresman, Chicago, 1951. 
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select stories that are not too complicated but that give support to 
the particular concepts you want to emphasize. Remember that 
children cannot sift out the important ideas as adults can. 

Ask yourself, “Will this really add to the child’s understanding 
or does it merely confuse him? Am I using this story just because I 
like it or because it serves a need the children are feeling?” Perhaps 
you have been reading about Louise’s teeth in A Brand New Baby. 
For further material on the subject of teeth at six or seven years, 
you may choose the story One Morning in M aine* about how a little 
girl felt when she lost a tooth. 

Suppose you are planning a springtime trip to the woods to 
watch for birds. You can use two kinds of books in your preparations 
with the children: (1) the purely factual, such as Berds in Their 
Homes,® to find out about the appearance and habits of birds you 
are likely to see; and (2) the conceptual, such as The Wild Birthday 
Cake,® which will help the children to have a closer feeling of kin- 
ship with and respect for the wild creatures they may encounter. 

In presenting factual material, you will sometimes read, if the 
text is readily understandable to the children; but perhaps more 
often you will simply use what you have learned from the text in 
talking with the children. In the case of stories, it is a good idea 
to vary your routine, sometimes reading, sometimes telling. 

Holidays may be the occasion for a special story, but you may not 
always want to take the time from your regular sequence. If you 
use a holiday story you may tie it in with the others, for instance, by 
comparing the way the people in this story feel with the way others 
felt in some stories read earlier. 

Story time has such important values that we do not want to hurry 
it or crowd it in between other elements of the program. There 
should be plenty of time to let the children ponder and make what- 
ever responses they wish to the story. It is good if a teacher does not 
push for adult reactions but shows genuine respect for the children’s 
own ideas about what seems real, what has meaning for them. 
Childlike reactions are as deep for a child as the adult’s are for 


4McCloskey, Robert, One Morning in Maine, Viking Press, New York, 1952. 
5Webb, Addison, and Kimball, Sabra M., Birds in Their Homes, Garden City 
Books, New York, 1947. 

6Davis, Lavinia, The Wild Birthday Cake, Doubleday, New York, 1949. 
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him. A unique feeling of closeness and sensitivity comes to a sym- 
pathetic teacher and a group of children as they read and talk 
together about some experience they all have known to some degree. 


Books for the Teacher 


Education. Reading in these books is like watching a skillful teacher 
at work. There are many fine teachers here from whom you can 
learn ways of communicating with children, skills in group dis- 
cipline, and underlying principles of modern education. 


Association for Childhood Education, “Helping Children Live and Learn”’, 

1200 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 1952. 

Photographs and brief text show children learning in many different 
ways. Suggestions for equipment are included. 

Fahs, Sophia L., Today’s Children and Yesterday’s Heritage, 

Beacon Press, Boston, 1952. 

Essential reading for any teacher in a liberal church school. It is 
concerned with the growth of a child’s religion from within. 

Gans, Roma, and others, Teaching Y% oung Children, 

World Book Company, Yonkers, 1952. 

Methods of teaching based on insight and understanding of children. 

Hymes, James L., Behavior and Misbehavior, 

Prentice-Hall, New York, 1955. 

A chat with a teacher of teachers who has sound practical advice to 
offer. 

Jenkins, Shacter, and Bauer, These Are Your Children, Expanded edition, 

Scott Foresman, Chicago, 1953. 

Stories and photographs of children from pre-school age to twelve 
illustrate principles of teaching and guidance. 

Lindberg, Lucile, The Democratic Classroom, 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, 

1954. 

A description of ways in which teachers can use group process in 
helping children meet emerging problems. 

Meeker, Alice M., I Like Children, 

Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, 1953. 

A good book for the beginning teacher. Deals with human relations 
in the classroom in direct and simple terms. 

Mitchell, Lucy Sprague, ed., Know Your Children in School, 

MacMillan, New York, 1954. 

Detailed accounts of individual children and the ways their teachers 
helped them as individuals and as members of a group. 

Neisser, Edith G., “How to Live with Children,” 

Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, 1950. 
Describes the kind of qualities adults need to work successfully with 
children. 

Lane, Howard, and Beauchamp, Mary, Human Relations in Teaching, 

Prentice-Hall, New York, 1955. 
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Examines the relationship between authority and freedom and be- 
tween individual and group well-being. 

Sheehy, Emma, The Fives and Sixes Go to School, 

Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1954. 
A practical approach to the problems of teaching. 


Activities. All teachers want help at times to make classroom ex- 
periences more rich and varied and colorful for children. From the 
ideas in the books listed here you will find your own ways of stimu- 
lating creative expression with your class. These books will help you 
to achieve a fundamental aim: whatever children do in art or music, 
dancing or poetry, let it be done in their own way, saying what 
they think or feel, and not just producing what they think you want 
or copying what someone else has done. 

Many references are included here because it is not expected that 
libraries will have all of them. You may find only one or two in 
your public library. Why not make friends with the librarian and 
suggest to her from time to time the books which you wish you could 
borrow. She may order several of them. 


Andrews, Gladys, Creative Rhythmic Movement for Children, 

Prentice-Hall, New York, 1954. 

Detailed and practical suggestions for many kinds of rhythmic play 
in a variety of situations. Includes music. 

Arts Cooperative Service, The, ‘News and Notes,” 

340 Amsterdam Ave., New York 24, Membership $3 
Published periodically with book reviews and brief articles on crea- 
tive activities. 

Association for Childhood Education, ‘Children Can Work Independent- 

ly,” 1200 15th St., N. W., Washington D. C., 1949, $.50. 
Things children can do with materials that cost nothing. 

Brown, Jeanette Perkins, The Storyteller in Religious Education, 

Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1951. 

How to tell stories, and some criteria for choosing them. 

Cole, Natalie, The Arts in the Classroom, 

John Day, New York, 1940. 

Shows by verbatim reports how a teacher achieves results in freeing 
the children to create. 

D’Amico, Wilson, and Maser, Art for the Family, 

Museum of Modern Art, Simon and Schuster distrib., New York, 1955. 
Discusses art for the enjoyment of all ages with specific suggestions 
for materials, procedures, and aims. Many photographs. 

Hill, Wilhelmina, ‘“How Children Can Be Creative,” 

Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 

D. C., 1954, $.15. 

Explains teacher’s role in stimulating creative activities that are 
not just busy-work. 
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Hughes, Langston, First Book of Rhythms, 
Franklin Watts, New York, 1954. 
Helps us become aware of the rhythms we see and hear everywhere. 
Folkways Record FP 740 accompanies the book. 
Jacobs, Frances E., Finger Plays and Action Rhymes, 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, New York, 1941. 
Children can learn these to entertain younger siblings. 
Landeck, Beatrice, Children and Music, 
William Sloane Assoc., New York, 1952. 
An informal guide for parents and teachers. 
Nelson and Tipton, ed., Music for Early Childhood, 
Silver, Burdett, New York, 1952. 
Music with helpful commentary concerning singing, dramatic, and 
rhythmic play for the inexperienced teacher. Contains finger plays. 
Some of this music is on Columbia records by the same name. 
Pels, Gertrude, Easy Puppets, 
Thomas Y. Crowell, New York, 1951. 
Suggestions and directions for puppets using simple materials. 
Sawyer, Ruth, The Way of the Storyteller, 
Viking, New York, 1942. 
Reflections of a great storyteller about her art. 


Science 


Freeman, Mae and Ira, Fun With Science, 
Random House, New York, 1943. 

Illustrated experiments with water, air, and light. 
Parker, Bertha Morris, Golden Treasury of Natural History, 
Simon and Schuster, New York, 1952. 

Beautiful colored illustrations and richly informative text. 
Selsam, Millicent E., Play With Vines, 

William Morrow and Company, New York, 1951. 

Gives specific help in growing vines in a classroom. 
Shuttlesworth, Dorothy E., Exploring Nature With Your Child, 
Greystone Press, New York, 1952. 

Information presented in a delightful style to answer Many questions 

and to suggest activities and hobbies. 

Zim, Herbert, This Is Science, 
Association for Childhood Education, Washington, D. C., 1945, $.50. 

A good discussion of science for primary children. 


Poetry 


Arbuthnot, May Hill, ed., Time For Poetry, 

Scott Foresman, Chicago, 1951. 
These poems take the everyday experiences of the child’s world and 
give them a new importance. 

Brewton, Sarah and John, Bridled With Rainbows, 

Macmillan, New York, 1949. 
Poems about the splendid things of earth and sky. 

Brewton, Sarah and John, Sing a Song of Seasons, 
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Macmillan, New York, 1955. 

Around the year through poems of beauty and delight. 
Bridgman, Betty, Lullaby For Eggs, 
Macmillan, New York, 1955. 

A tender poem with exquisite pictures. 
Brown, Helen A., and Heltman, Harry J., Let’s -Read-Together Poems, 
Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, 1949. 

Poetry arranged for choral reading by young children. 
Peterson, Isabel J. (sel. by), The First Book of Poetry, 
Franklin Watts, New York, 1954. 

Includes the time-tested favorites of children. 


Songs 


Buttolph, Edna, Music Is Motion, 

Willis Music Company, Cincinnati, 1951. 
Simple tunes and rhythmic plays. 

Landeck, Beatrice, More Songs to Grow On, 

William Sloane Associates, New York, 1954. 
Folk songs for singing and rhythmic play. These are sung on Folkways 
record FP-709. 

Seeger, Ruth Crawford, American Folk Songs for Children, 

Doubleday, New York, 1948. 
A collection of songs used with many groups by the compiler. The 
introduction includes helpful suggestions. 

Silliman, Vincent, comp., We Sing of Life, 

Beacon Press, Boston, 1955. 
Songs which express a creative approach to life. Thirty-three of them 
are suitable for children of six and seven. 

Thomas, Edith Lovell, comp., Martin and Judy Songs, 

Beacon Press, Boston, 1948. 
Songs woven around universal experiences. Many can be danced as 
well as sung. 

Thomas, Edith Lovell, comp., The Whole World Singing, ; 

Friendship Press, New York, 1950. 
Songs of work and play from many countries of the world. | 


Books for the Children 


Animals 


Adrian, Mary, Honevbee 

Holiday House, New York, 1952. 
The life story of the honeybee told in appealing style, with clear 
pictures. 

Brown, Margaret Wise, Young Kangaroo, 

William R. Scott, New York, 1955. 
Sensitive story of the kangaroo’s growing up. Drawings on every 
page make the animals come alive. 

Buff, Mary and Conrad, Hurry, Skurry and Flurry, 

Viking, New York, 1954. 
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The life story of three baby squirrels against a background of the 
passing seasons. Poetic text and exquisite drawings. 
Chandoha, Walter, All Kinds of Dogs, 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1953. 
Characteristics of many different breeds are shown in photographs. 
Davis, Lavinia, The Wild Birthday Cake, 
Doubleday and Company, New York, 1949. 
A professor receives a gift of a wild duck from his young friend. 
Earle, Olive, Robins in the Garden, 
Morrow, New York, 1953. 
The adventures of a robin family from March until autumn. 
Garelick, May, What’s Inside? 
William R. Scott, New York, 1955. 
The story of a goose from egg to adult in easy text and interesting 
photographs. 
Gaul, Albro, The Pond Book, 
Coward McCann, New York, 1953. 
Full page photographs of pond life. Text valuable to teacher. 
Gay, Zhenya, Wonderful Things, 
Viking: Press, New York, 1954. 
A brand new colt discovers the wonderful world around him. 
Hussey, Lois J., and Pessino, Catherine, Collecting Cocoons, 
Crowell, New York, 1953. 
Accurate drawings showing the life cycle of many moths; text helpful 
to the teacher. 
Marcher, Marion W., Monarch Butterfly, 
Holiday House, New York, 1954. 
The monarch’s story from egg to adulthood and a section on how to 
raise a monarch butterfly. 
Parker, Blough, and O’Donnell, Basic Science Education Series, Unitexts for 
Grades 1, 2 and 3. Row, Peterson, Evanston. 
Small paper covered books about the seasons, animals, plants. 
Accurate information and beautiful colored pictures. 
Politi, Leo, Song of the Swallows, 
Scribners, New York, 1949. 
A little boy watches the return of the swallows to San Juan, Capis- 
trano. 
Schlein, Miriam, When Will the World Be Mine? 
William R. Scott, New York, 1953. 
The little snowshoe rabbit learns how all the world is his to use and 
to enjoy. 
Schloat, G. Warren, Jr., The Wonderful Egg, 
Scribners, New York, 1952. 
Two boys visit an egg farm to learn about eggs and the hens that lay 
them. 
Sears, Paul McCutcheon, Barn Swallow, 
Holiday House, New York, 1955. 
The beauty and grace of a familiar bird are captured in drawings 
and easy text. 
Selsam, Millicent, All About Eggs, 
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William R. Scott, New York, 1952. 
Many kinds of creatures come from eggs, but where did I come from? 
Selsam, Millicent, All Kinds of Babies, 
William R. Scott, New York, 1954. 
For children’s independent reading. Shows how all creatures re- 
produce their kind. 
Selsam, Millicent, A Time for Sleep, 
William R. Scott, New York, 1953. 
Information in text and drawings about how the animals rest. 
Seredy, Kate, Gvpsy, 
Viking Press, New York, 1951. 
The life story of a cat in text and pictures of great beauty and sim- 
plicity. Instinctive and learned actions are pointed out. 
Slaughter, Jean, Horses Round the World, 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1955. 
All kinds of horses and what they do for man. 
Tibbetts, Albert B., The First Book of Bees, 
Franklin Watts, New York, 1952. 
Detailed information in pictures and text; includes beekeeping and 
gathering honey. 
Webb, Addison, and Kimball, Sabra M., Birds in Their Homes, 
Garden City Books, New York, 1947. : | 
Accurate colored pictures and factual text about bird families and 
their nests. 


Boys and Girls ; 


Beim, Jerrold, The Kid Brother, 
Harcourt Brace, New York, 1952. 
Working out of relations between older and younger siblings. 
Beim, Jerrold, Two Is a Team, 
Harcourt Brace, New York, 1954. 
A Negro boy and a white boy play to- 
gether, quarrel, and finally discover 
that cooperation is best. 


ae 


Two is a Team. 


Clark, Ann Nolan, In My Mother’s House, 
Viking Press, New York, 1948. 
Poetic description of life among the Indians of the southwest. 
Dalgliesh, Alice, The Thanksgiving Story, 
Scribners, New York, 1954. 
The story of Plymouth with one family as a focus. Distinguished pic- 
tures. 
Ets, Marie Hall, The Story of a Baby 
Viking, New York, 1939. 
Distinguished prose and drawings show the growth of the embryo, the 
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birth of the baby, the interest of the older children in the new baby, 
and their delight in his first smile. 

Felt, Sue, Rosa-Too-Little, 

Doubleday, New York, 1950. 
From being too little, Rosa grows to be big enough to have a library 
card like the older children. 

Gruenberg, Sidonie, The Wonderful Story of How You Were Born, 

Hanover House, New York, 1952. 
A grandmother tells how children and all living things come from a 
wonderful egg, how habies grow and become men and women who 
have babies of their own. 

Langstaff, Nancy, A Tiny Baby for You, 

Photographs by Suzanne Szasz, Harcourt Brace, New York, 1955. 
To help the child understand how he can Participate in the most 
joyful events centered around the new baby. 

Levine and Seligman, A Baby Is Born, 

Simon and Schuster, New York, 1949. 
A doctor and a nursery school teacher answer children’s questions in 
simple text and pictures showing the growth of the individual from 
conception and the warmth of the parents’ loving care. 

McCloskey, Robert, One Morning in Maine, 

Viking Press, New York, 1952. 
Going to the store by rowboat is an adventure in itself, but losing 
a tooth is a real sign of growing up. 

McKean, Elsie, David’s Bad Day, 

Shady Hill Press, New York, 1949. 
Tells in photographs and simple words how David behaved at school 
and at home because he was unsure of being loved as much as the 
baby. 

Milhous, Katherine, Appolonia’s Valentine, 

Scribner’s, New York, 1954. 
Pennsylvania German children of earlier days make beautiful Valen- 
tines. Suggests an appealing activity. 

Milhous, Katherine, The Egg Tree, 

Scribner’s, New York, 1950. 
A story about Easter customs of these same children encourages 
another kind of activity for today’s children. 

Randall, Florence, and Michaels, Ruth, The Family That Grew, 

Crown Publishers, New York, 1951. 
A story of adoption showing the love of the parents for the child they 
chose. 

deRegnier, Beatrice, Schenk, A Little House of Your Own, 

Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1954. 
A gay and lyrical catalog of secret houses where you can go when 
you just want to be left alone. 

Schneider, Herman and Nina, Follow the Sunset, 

Doubleday, New York, 1952. 
How night comes to people around the world; includes lullabies 
of several countries. Folkways record FP-706 accompanies the books 

Schneider, Herman and Nina, How Big Is Big? 
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William R. Scott, New York, 1950. 
Answers the question, ‘““‘Where do I fit between the atoms and the 
stars?”’ 

Scott, Sally, Judy's Baby, 

Harcourt, Brace, New York, 1949. 
Judy’s relationship to the baby becomes a happy one when she begins 
to take care of him. 

Wasson, Valentina P., The Chosen Baby, 

Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1950. 
A story of adoption to read to children supplementing facts explained 
to them. 

Yashima, Mitsu and Taro, Plenty to Watch, 

Viking Press, New York, 1954. 
What Japanese children see in their village on the way home from 
school. 

Zim, Herbert S., What’s Inside Me?, 

Morrow, New York, 1952. 
A first answer to the child’s questions about his body and the way 
it functions. Large, clear illustrations. 


The World Around Us 


Bendick, Jeanne, All Around You, 
Whittlesey House, New York, 1951. 
A first look at the world in which we live and all the things that are a 
part of it. 
Podendorf, Illa, True Book of Science Experiments, 
Children’s Press, Chicago, 1954. 
Text suitable for second graders; suggests experiments to try with simple 
equipment. 
Schneider, Herman and Nina, Now Try This, 
Doubleday, New York, 1952. 
Explores the principles of levers, wheels, and inclined planes. 
Schwartz, Julius, Now I Know, 
Whittlesey House, New York, 1955. 
Helps children discover for themselves the explanation of many things 
in their world. 


SEE FILMS 


Films and filmstrips can enhance learning if they are chosen with 
discrimination and used purposefully. It might be well for you to 
think how much time your children spend watching television 
during the week and then ask, “Is there any direct experience the 
children can have which would accomplish my purpose?”’ If there 
is, by all means use it. A film can introduce, supplement, or recall 
an experience if you wish, but do not let it take the place of doing 
things. 
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Another caution at the outset is this: avoid regarding visual aids 
as entertainment. They are tools for learning, and while they should 
be enjoyed, it is important to make use of the material presented 
in some way to further your purpose. Don’t show a film just be- 
cause it’s a nice one that happens to be available. 

Suppose you have been reading the stories about birds in Animal 
Babies. You have pictures of many kinds of birds on the bulletin 
board. The class is going for a walk soon to watch for birds. You 
want them to know more about the appearance, the flight, and the 
nesting habits of the birds they are likely to see. You show the film 
“Birds of the Dooryard” and afterward you talk about it, recalling 
various points. Then next Sunday on your walk you and the child- 
ren look for these special bird friends. The children probably learned 
something from the film which helped to make the trip more 
valuable. Afterward they tell some of what they learned in dis- 
cussion, painting, rhythmic play, or whatever activity is decided 
upon. 

Another time you may be talking with your group about caring 
for their teeth. To learn something more about this you suggest 
that next Sunday “We will have a film about Roger who is just 
as old as you, and what he and his family did to keep their teeth 
healthy.” After the children have seen the film, they may tell some 
of the things they found out, and perhaps you will put these on a 
chart or in their class book. The children might cut out pictures of 
foods that help build strong teeth, pasting these alongside the 
writing. 

A film can provide a vicarious experience which is not otherwise 
possible for children to have, for example, the experience of watch- 
ing baby chicks hatch. If you cannot take your group to a poultry 
farm or hatchery, they can visit one by means of a film and see 
the chicks coming out of their shells. 

Filmstrips or slides are often preferable for primary children 
because you can choose the length of time for looking at each pic- 
ture, even returning to certain ones if you wish. The action in 
motion pictures is sometimes so fast that the children miss some 
important point. Filmstrips may be within the budget range of 
your church school; if so, they can become a valuable part of your 
permanent equipment. 
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Here are some important points to remember in the use of visual 
materials: 


1. Be sure your projector is in good working order. 

2. The projectionist should be someone who knows how to 
operate the projector and what to do if something does go 
wrong. 

3. Set up the apparatus before the children are ready to see 
the film, checking focus, sound quality, degree of darkness 
in the room, seating arrangements. 

4. Preview the film yourself so you will know exactly what its 
possibilities are and can tell the children some things to 
look for. Listen to the narration. Are there words you need 
to explain? Sometimes the script is too difficult for the child- 
ren to follow. Then turn off the sound and tell the story 
yourself. Sometimes you may want to run the film a second 
time after a brief discussion in order to make sure of certain 
points. 

With slides or filmstrips you will probably want to adapt 
the accompanying script to your own needs or to discard 
it completely. The important thing is to know what you are 
showing. 


The Division of Education, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, publishes a list of recommended visual aids, and also 
has some for rental. In addition to that list, the following films 
may be useful to you. 

Animals Growing Up, 10 min. color, Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Puppies, calf, and chicks are shown during the first few weeks of life. 
Autumn on the Farm, (also Winter, Spring, Summer) 11 min. color, Ency- 


clopedia Britannica. 
Two children observe changes in plant and animal life with the 
seasons, and take part in the seasonal activities on the farm. 
Baby Animals, 10 min., Young America Films. 
Explains growth pattern, nature and degree of parental care, fact 
that some are hatched from eggs, some born alive. 
Birds of Our Storvbooks, 11 min. color, Coronet. 
Characteristics and habits of familiar birds. 
Birds of the Doorvard, 11 min. color, Coronet. 
Telescopic lens gives revealing glimpses of six birds. 
City Pets, Fun and Responsibility, 11 min., Coronet. 
Spot, the dog, and other pets depend on their owners. 
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Common Animals of the Woods, 11 min., Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Appearance, habits, care of young are shown in beautiful natural 
settings. 

Farm Animals, 11 min., Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Follows the farmer through daily activities caring for animals. Re- 
produces sounds of all animals. 

Human Beginnings, 22 min. color, Association Films. 

Use this only in a well-prepared situation. Helps children to under- 
stand what happens with the coming of a baby and to develop whole- 
some family relationships. 

Let’s Visit a Poultry Farm, 11 min., Coronet. 

Shows the care and feeding of hens, gathering and packing of eggs. 
A baby chick hatches. 

Pride, the Saddle Horse, 11 min., Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Traces development and training from colt to three-year-old. 

Shep, the Farm Dog, 11 min., Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Daily activities of a farm collie, including fun with young master. 

Spring ts an Adventure, 11 min. color, Coronet. 

Conveys the mood of spring by showing exciting changes in nature 
and in human activity. 

Teeth Are to Keep. 11 min. color, Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Clever animation in story centered around a family picnic. Strong 
motivation for care of teeth. 

Your Family, 11 min., Coronet. 

Too perfect and ideal, but may be explained as showing in a few 
minutes many ways families have used to live harmoniously with each 
member taking his share of the responsibility. 

Your Friend the Doctor, 11 min., Coronet. 

Illustrates friendly and pleasant relationship between boy and his 
doctor. Explains how school health program and doctor help children 
keep healthy. 


TAKE FIELD TRIPS 


A boy timidly holding a baby lamb, children with their noses 
pressed against the glass of an aquarium at the park, a windblown 
child hanging on to a taut, tugging kite string—you are likely to 
see your children at such moments of intense awe and concentra- 
tion when you take them out beyond the walls of your church 
school into real-life experiences. 

You will want to formulate the purposes for a trip and decide 
where to go, making an appointment if a certain person is involved 
as host. Go to the place yourself first, if it is at all possible. In this 
way you can know ahead of time what the children will see, hear, 
and touch, and what they may learn. You can determine the hazards 
involved, the safety measures to be planned, and the courtesies 
or other behavior to be observed. 
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Parents are usually delighted to drive or accompany children on 
field trips. Plan to have enough cars so that no one car is too 
crowded, and try to have an extra adult to sit in the back seat of 
each car. For large groups it is wise to make a list of all who are 
present on a trip and check the list at intervals during the trip. 
Remind each driver to take the same children both ways. 

Secure permission either by phone or in writing from each child’s 
parents to take the child on a trip. 

If the children have a chance to help make the plans, they will be 
much better prepared to see and learn than if you make all the 
plans alone. The children can consider several matters. First, 
what things do they want to find out? If these are in the form of 
questions to ask someone, such as a farmer or a zoo keeper, you 
may want to write them down, and let one child carry the paper 
along so the group will not forget what they wanted to learn. 

How long will the trip take? Knowing this will reassure some 
children who may fear their parents will not wait at the church for 
their return. If the trip is rather long, the children can plan what 
kind of mid-morning lunch to have. Two or three mothers might 
then be asked to provide this snack. 

What safety rules are needed? If the children walk, when do they 
cross streets or what signals will they use for keeping together? 
Will they choose partners for the trip? 

What courtesies will be observed? If a host is explaining some- 
thing to them they will listen quietly. Or they will conform to what- 
ever kind of behavior is expected at the place where they are going. 

Do they need to take any equipment? Magnifying glasses? Extra 
kite string? Jars or other containers for nature specimens? Will 
an adult bring a camera to record the trip? 

Wherever you live you are likely to find that your community 
has many resources for field trips. You may be near some interesting 
woods where you can take your group “‘woods walking.” In the 
fall, ferns, mosses, and other small plants may be collected for a 
winter garden (see section In Science and Nature Study, Chap- 
ter III). In the spring you can watch for the earliest buds and 
blossoms or become acquainted with the habits of birds. 

A pond or stream will afford pollywogs and other creatures to 
take back to the classroom aquarium for observation. 
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A trip to a farm, especially in the spring when baby animals may 
be seen, will provide for valuable learning. You can visit a city Zoo 
or natural history museum in any season. 

Kite flying in a park or a large open field 
is a new experience for many children. 
Fathers will welcome the chance to help you 
on this field trip. Be sure to take along some 
extra kites since they tear easily. They are 
za fun to make or they can be bought ready to 
assemble at the ten-cent store. 
Kite fiving is a new ex- Fish hatcheries and chicken hatcheries offer 
berience for many children. . . . 
a fine experience for children of this age. 
The following account of a visit to a chicken farm shows this very 
vividly. 


I took my first grade class to the chicken farm hatchery in 
connection with the Animal Babies course. We were shown the 
facilities and told about the incubator and how it worked. 
Then the man reached in and took out an egg with a “‘win- 
dow” open at one end. Holding it in his hand in the circle of 
children, he broke the shell, and as one child said in amaze- 
ment, “‘He borned the chicken!” 

We watched the chicken lie and struggle an instant and 
finally take its first breath of air. Then it squirmed around, 
got on its feet, flapped its wings, and cheeped. One child said, 
“That was the first time it ever cheeped and we heard it!” 

The man put the chicken back in the incubator to dry off 
and keep warm. The children took deep breaths, then crowd- 
ed up to the open end of the incubator watching activity in- 
side. When the big incubator door was finally closed, the 
atmosphere in the group changed. Some children began to 
ask questions at once. Some ran around the room looking 
at the other pieces of apparatus. One child came over and 
held my hand. She said, “I liked to see that chicken born.” 
I squeezed her hand and she stood quietly for several moments. 
Another child said, “Just think, all those hundreds of other 
eggs are pecking away with chickens inside.” 

One child asked, “Is there Just one egg for every chicken?” 
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The man then told of the air cell inside at the end of the egg 
and of his attempts to save the second chicken when twins 
occasionally are hatched. He said he had never succeeded in 
saving the chicken whose head was at the opposite end of the 
egg from the air cell. This saddened the children and some 
became a bit indignant that any chicken should die before it 
could hatch. 

As we left for home, several children said, “I didn’t know 
it was like that.” ‘“That was fun!’ “It was wonderful!’ “It 
made me feel funny inside!” ‘‘How does a chicken know how 


to peck all by itself?” 


What a lot of things the children will have to talk about on the 
way home, and the next Sunday at church school! It is most im- 
portant to provide time for talking and for expressing in other ways 
what the children learned and what they felt on the trip. They 
may also compose a class letter to thank the host, if there was one. 

You are likely to find that field trips will spark new enthusiasms 
and new projects—a model farm, a mural, a different pattern of 
dramatic play, or greater enjoyment of books about what the chil- 
dren saw. Your group may tell you how much they liked a trip by 
their happy anticipation of the next one! 


Chapter VII 


MEETING PROBLEMS THAT MAY ARISE 


It is never possible to predict the precise questions that children 
may ask in connection with any series of lessons, but there are 
several types of questions and difficulties which may arise in con- 
nection with such a series as A Brand New Baby, Animal Babies, and 
Always Growing that deserve special attention. The following sec- 
tions offer suggestive ways in which these questions may be handled 
in the teaching situation. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE BIRTH OF A BABY 


These questions may appear either in connection with A Brand 
New Baby at the time of Louise’s birth, or, unasked then, may be 
verbalized at the birth of David in Always Growing. Research has 
shown that these questions are most frequently asked by children 
between the ages of six and eight. Thus the age of the children in 
the class, and the special stimulus of these particular stories, make 
it almost inevitable that the children will express their wonderings 
in regard to the origin of life sometime during this study. 

There may be parents and teachers, however, who will be hesi- 
tant about opening up these questions and especially about reading 
to their six- and seven-year-olds the story “David is Born’ in the 
volume Always Growing, lest further and perhaps embarrassing 
questions may be asked. There are two ways in which such feelings 
of hesitancy may be relieved. First of all, let us recognize that it is 
natural for children to inquire, and that their wonderings are like 
doors opening into a fuller appreciation of the significance of life. 
To close these doors of curiosity because of our own prudishness 
which may have developed from centuries of repression regarding 
sex is to stunt spiritual development for the child. To be able to 
deal intelligently and frankly with questions regarding birth and 
sex means to share vitally in a child’s religious growth, for apprecia- 
tion for the mystery of life and the power of creation are at the 
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very heart of all true religion. The story about birth, then, has been 
introduced into this series because it is important to awaken chil- 
dren’s wonderings, to relieve tensions sometimes felt because of 
parental repressions in sex matters, and to deepen children’s ap- 
preciation of the possibilities in living. 

In the second place, feelings of inadequacy on the part of teachers 
and parents in dealing with such questions as children may ask 
may be relieved if a suitable vocabulary and way of conversing 
with young children are discovered. Many helpful suggestions along 
this line, fortunately, are to be found. 

A good pamphlet to put into the parents’ hands would be Marion 
L. Faegre’s Your Own Story! which may in itself remove the objections 
of some parents who might feel they do not wish their children to 
be given such knowledge ‘“‘because they are too young.”’ The teacher 
should help the parents to see how akin all wonder is to religion and 
how natural and important it is that wonder about life should 
arise in the church school as well as at home. If there are parents 
who still object, some arrangement should be made for those chil- 
dren to be in a different class studying some other course. However, 
careful conversation with the parents by the teacher, the director 
of religious education, or the minister should remove most of these 
objections. If the three books, Animal Babies, A Brand New Baby, 
and Always Growing, are shown to the parents, and the introductions 
are read, and if any supplementary books to be used in connection 
with answering the questions are also on hand, it 1s possible that 
the parents will not only be willing to cooperate, but will also wish 
some or all of the books for their own use at home. 

Fortunately, there are books available which are filled with 
concrete suggestions for dealing with this question. Sidonie Gruen- 
berg’s The Wonderful Story of How You Were Born? is especially fine. 
Frances Bruce Strain’s Normal Sex Interests of Children® will give the 
teacher additional information clearly and adequately presented. 


a 


1Faegre, Marion L., Your Own Story, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
1943. 

aGruenberg, Sidonie, The Wonderful Story of How You Were Born, Hanover 
House, 1952. 

Strain, Frances Bruce, Normal Sex Interests of Children from Infancy to Childhood, 
Appleton-Century, New York, 1948. 
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It would be well worthwhile if the church school could purchase 
one or more of these volumes. At least it is likely that the public 
library has them or will get them for loan to parents. 

Two books in particular are recommended for actual use by the 
children themselves. One is Marie Hall Ets’s The Story of a Baby.4 
This book will clarify many of the child’s questions about intra- 
uterine growth. Beginning with a Picture of a “‘Life too small to be 
seen at all,” a blank page, it shows the embryo at monthly, or 
shorter intervals. There is an excellent description of the birth of 
the baby, a picture of the new baby, and even one of the birth 
certificate. 

Another book, 4 Baby Is Born,® is also addressed directly to the 
child of primary age. It tells the story of his development from the 
time he first began until he is grown-up and able to have children 
of his own. Here, in simple text and attractive pictures, are answers 
to the questions most children have about their own beginnings. 
Besides giving information about sperm and €gg, prenatal growth, 
birth, and care of the new baby, this book helps the child to see 
himself as a loved member of the family, as someone whom his 
parents wanted because of their love for each other. Unless direct 
questions come up concerning prenatal development, it may be 
well to postpone the use of these books in the classroom until the 
child is eight or nine. In any event, they should be on hand, if 
possible, in case such questions are persistently asked. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT SEX DIFFERENCES 


These questions may arise at any time, as when the stories are 
being read, in a more general conversation, or even during the 
children’s play. Parents may report that such questions have come 
up at home. Again, provision may be made for releasing the ques- 
tions, but it is still important to recall that if the questions are not 
asked spontaneously they do not need to be forced. 

One way in which the questions might be released would be 
through the use of pictures—pictures of babies being bathed, 
being changed, having sun baths, or in any situation where they 


4Ets, Marie Hall, The Story of a Baby, Viking Press, New York, 1939, 
5Levine, Milton, and Seligman, Jean, A Baby is Born, Simon & Schuster, New 
York, 1949, 
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are naked. If pictures of boy and girl babies are used then questions 
of genital differences are likely to arise. 

Sometimes these questions will come up naturally when a real 
baby is seen having a bath. If the class is very small, a mother 
might be willing to bring her own baby to the church so that the 
children can see him. Or arrangements could be made to take the 
children to a nearby home to see a baby bathed. Not more than 
two or three children should be in the group; if the class is large, 
one must find a number of cooperative mothers. If a real baby is 
shown to the children, great care should be taken to keep the baby 
at a safe distance from the children and to be sure that no child has 
a cold or a rash. If girls are included in groups seeing boy babies 
bathed, and vice versa, questions again are likely to be asked, that 
is, if there are questions in the children’s minds. 

When a question is asked, a simple answer should be given. 
Frequently with children of this age one thing they wish to know 
is the name of the thing they see—penis, vulva, navel. Beyond 
answering by giving the name, the teacher may need to explain 
what the part is for. The vulva is at the birth passage opening. 
The navel is where the cord was attached that united the baby to 
its mother before it was born. The penis has in it a tube out of 
which the sperm comes and also the urine. 

Another turn that the questions might take is illustrated by the 
question, ““Why hasn’t the baby a penis as I have??? Here a long 
detailed answer is not needed, simply a statement that boys and 
girls are different. A boy has a penis; a girl has not. Seeing a mother 
nursing a baby, or a picture of such nursing will raise questions 
about breasts. These questions will mostly be in terms of, “Will 
I have some when I am big?” Again, a simple answer is needed. 
“Girls develop breasts when they grow up but boys do not.”’ Since 
both boys and girls do, however, have nipples, they may ask why 
this is so. Here the answer will have to be that this is something 
even adults are still wondering about. 


WHEN THERE IS JEALOUSY OF A YOUNGER 
SIBLING 


Another type of situation may become evident in connection with 
the stories in A Brand New Baby, or Always Growing which is more 
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difficult to deal with when it is found. This is the expression by 
the child of jealousy of the younger brother or sister, or, in rarer 
instances, jealousy of an older sibling. It is important to consider 
first how this jealousy arises, and then to see the things which may 
be done in order to deal with i 

No matter how carefully a child is prepared for the coming of a 
new baby, some of these feelings are likely to. arise..He should be 
told that a baby is coming and any questions he asks need to be 
answered. Answering questions is of special importance at this time 
because as many tensions as Possible should be removed. The child 
needs to understand that a new baby is very tiny and very helpless 
and will take a good deal of mother’s time and attention. He 
can be helped to see that this is not just ‘“‘mother’s baby” but that 
it is “our baby,” that he has a share in it and responsibilities toward 
it. The adult will want to let him help get things ready for the baby, 
and this may enable him to develop a pride in it. He needs also to 
be told that mother will have to go away for a little while when the 
baby is born, so that he will be prepared for the separation. If he 
has never been separated from his mother, he might be sent on a 
little visit several months before the baby is to arrive, probably 
before he has been told about it. This will reduce the shock of 
separation at the time of the arrival of the baby. 

When the baby is first brought home the parents should be 
careful to see that in their anxiety for the new baby the clder child 
is not neglected. He should have little special attentions, verbal 
assurance of his importance in the whole situation. When he helps 
in the home, sincere thanks should be expressed. Often, no matter 
how careful the parents are, jealously will still arise. Parents cannot 
keep friends and neighbors from coniing in and showering praise 
on the newcomer while ignoring the older child. If this happens 
the parents should be careful to draw in the name of the older child, 
“I don’t know how I could do all the things if my big boy didn’t 
help me,” or “Mary is going to help me teach the baby how to do 
many things.” 

As the baby grows older the parents need to remember that the 
older child is still learning. The older child cannot be expected to 
give his most treasured toys to the baby even if they are toys he 
has outgrown. He shares some things, but not everything. Things 
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the older child does, like building houses of blocks, et cetera, need 
to be protected from the destruction of the baby. Each child has 
things of his own and a place for them. Separate rooms are highly 
desirable, almost essential, as they offer a safeguard for treasured 
possessions. 

One important thing the church school teacher can do if she has 
noticed jealousy in the child’s reactions or if the parents have re- 
ported it from the home, is to show the child that he is not the only 
one who is jealous of a sibling. She may remark that Debbie probably 
wasn’t always glad that David had come. She may let the children 
in the class suggest times when Debbie wasn’t glad. In expressing 
their own anxieties by putting them into Debbie’s mouth, the 
children may be able to relieve their own feelings. 

The teacher can also be careful, when jealousy is expressed, to 
accept it very casually. The child must never be scolded for his 
jealousy, but he can often be helped if his feelings are expressed in a 
story. For example, a child who says, “My little brother is a pest; 
he steals all my things” may be told the story called “This is Mine”’ 
in Always Growing. Such a story may be used when the need arises; 
the teacher does not have to wait for the “proper” Sunday. Or the 
child who says “Mother never does things for me’ can be helped to 
see, through drawings and discussions by the whole class with no 
particular references to himself, why mothers must spend so much 
time with babies. 

Parents need to be as impartial in their attentions as possible. 
If they can explain why they spend so much time with the baby; 
if they can keep from making comparisons between the children, 
and if they can include both children wholeheartedly in their love, 
jealousy will be a passing matter. If it goes on for a long time and 
the older child becomes tense and anxious, the parent may wish to 
seek help from a counselor. A book which parents will find helpful 
is Jealousy in Children by Edmund Ziman, M.D.® Even though 
jealousy is a real problem and may hurt the older children some, 
it should be understood that it need not be permanently damaging. 
An apologetic attitude certainly should not be assumed by parents 
as they give the new baby the care he deserves. 


6Ziman, Edmund, Jealousy in Children, A. A. Wyn, New York, 1949. 
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WHEN RACIAL PREJUDICES APPEAR 


Pictures in Always Growing often bring up concerns about race 
differences. It is altogether possible, since the younger the child, the 
less likely is any racial intolerance to be present, that there will be 
no problem at all. But if the reactions of the children show the 
existence of any antagonism or disrespect toward Negroes or other 
minority groups, the teacher wil] hope that the children may be 
helped toward developing appreciation and understanding. Mere 
“preaching” on the part of the teacher, however, will not solve 
such a problem. 

If the kinds of questions children may ask can be discussed at a 
parents’ meeting early in the fall, then they can take care that at 
home they don’t draw generalities which might give the children 
the wrong impression. As other meetings are held and develop- 
ments can be discussed, Prejudice and Your Child? by Kenneth Clark 
can be recommended. Perhaps if the parents would all read it, an 
evening could be devoted to discussing it. 


WHEN CHILDREN PLAY AGGRESSIVELY 


Another problem which may arise is that of playing cops and 
robbers and other games of the “good” man, “‘bad”? man variety. 
The time was when educators thought that simply abolishing toys 
such as guns and cannons would do away with this type of play. 
But we have learned by experience that such a solution is unsatis- 
factory, for children can make these toys from almost anything 
in their surroundings. Examples of this are the making of bombers 
with floor blocks and the insistance on drawing or modeling air- 
planes and tanks. What should be the attitude of the church school 
teacher if these games develop? 

One reason for not condemning them must be kept in mind, and 
that is the fact that aggressive play on the part of children is often 
a means of releasing very real tensions and conflicts within the in- 
dividual. Often the child has conscious or unconscious aggressions 


_ against his parents, his siblings, or his playmates; that is, having 


been thwarted in certain desires and attempts at establishing re- 


_lationships of one kind or another, he has repressed _ his angry 


_ 7Clark, Kenneth, Prejudice and Your Child, Beacon Press, Boston, 1956. 
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responses but the desire to make them still exists. These inward 
aggressions may be released through imaginative aggression toward 
almost any sort of object. Adults will recall many times in which 
the verbal expression of annoyance has released the tension which 
they felt, and the same mechanism operates in the case of the child. 
This is a valuable and necessary thing. 

When this type of play arises the teacher may, therefore, allow it 
to continue for a time, watching carefully to see what direction it 
seems to be taking. If the teacher believes it to be an expression of 
fear, a quiet discussion may be of value. Children who are allowed 
to express their fears concerning what might happen to them will 
sometimes feel comforted through the expression itself. 

If this play continues long, there are various ways in which it 
may be stopped without the necessity of forbidding it. One method 
is to introduce something entirely new into the situation, such as 
a new piece of play material which has been held in readiness for 
an emergency. The teacher may suggest something new which 
they may try together, such as finger painting, or she may propose 
that the group go on an excursion to see something of interest. 
Some alternatives should be planned at the beginning of the year, 
if possible, and held in readiness. If an excursion 1s arranged, let it 
be to some place which will offer suggestions for dramatic play 
afterwards—a visit to a farm, to see trains unloaded, or to a fire 
station. 

Another possibility is a suggestion from the teacher. If she says, 
“Goodness, you have so many wounded people, don’t you want to 
take care of them?” this might change the play quite completely. 
It would also lead naturally back to some of the stories already 
familiar to the children, such as in Volume II of Martin and Fudy,® 
“Judy and the Doctor Help Each Other,” “This is the Hospital,” 
or in A Brand New Baby the story of “A Visit to Dr. Watson.” 

Advice regarding the way to deal with the problem really simmers 
down to these few suggestions: (1) Do not forbid aggressive play; 
that will do no good anyway. (2) Watch the play which develops 
and try to ‘‘read between the lines’’ to see if it is due to fear, anger, 
inner agressions, or something else. Then introduce material in ac- 


sHills, Verna, and Fahs, Sophia L., Martin and Judy, Vol. II, Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1948. 
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cordance with what the play seems to express. If the tension seems 
to be fear, deal with fear; if anger, deal with anger, and so on. (3) 
Do not allow aggressive play to predominate, but when it has gone 
on for a while create new situations by bringing in new materials 
or making new opportunities which will seem more attractive. 
(4) Make the general lesson material and class activities in the 
church school so interesting that the child is not called upon to 
supply his own amusement. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT DIFF ERENT RELIGIONS 


Your children go to school with boys and girls of different faiths. 
Stories in Always Growing such as “The Easter Letter,” “Flowers 
Appear on the Earth,” and “Christmas at Church” may bring 
a variety of questions. Very concrete help can be secured from 
The Questioning Child and Religion® by Edith F. Hunter. 


*Hunter, Edith F., The Questioning Child, and Religion Starr King Press, Boston, 
1956. 


Chapter VIII 


KEEPING A RECORD 


It will be helpful for you to think through continuously what 
you have done. In this way you can take advantage of your successes 
as you make plans for the future. Just as you have continued to 
examine and develop your own purposes, so you have continued to 
evaluate your work. You will constantly check what you do against 
the purposes you hold. Then you re-examine both your methods 
and your purposes. 

Many people may have opinions about what you do. You cannot 
depend on their judgment. If you fall back on that, you are weaken- 
ing yourself. You must learn to look at yourself as you work with 
children. Time spent in doing this pays rich dividends. 

Many teachers have found a diary record very helpful, and per- 
haps you would like to try one. To be of most value, a diary account 
should contain a careful record of hopes, fears, problems, and 
SUCCESSES. 

It is just as important to record the plans you make but don’t 
use, and the reasons both for making them and then leaving them 
as it is to know what did happen during the class period. This helps 
you get a picture of yourself in action. If you can keep a few com- 
ments each Sunday about every child, you will have a resource for 
examining the growth which is occurring. 

You will be amazed as you read back through your diary at the 
end of a two-month period to find how clearly you can begin to 
sense trends that aren’t at all evident at the time you are working. 
Take each purpose you have set for yourself and see where in the 
diary record you find yourself working toward it. You may dis- 
cover that the purposes aren’t quite realistic. You may be able 
to see ways of changing your approach so you can achieve the 
aim. 

The writing is valuable for another reason. It pushes your think- 
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ing. It unloads your mind so that you can move on. It makes it 
possible for you to gain new experience. 

Sharing ideas with other teachers js another way of evaluating 
them. How do they sound when you talk about them? Don’t you 
begin to see values of which you weren’t aware when you were 
surrounded by children? It is fun to work with an assistant teacher, 
Plan time during the week when you can talk together. This wil] 
give both of you a real lift. 

The director or superintendent are also good people with whom 
to talk. They may make appointments to talk to you. Teachers 
seize these opportunities eagerly because they want a chance to try 
out ideas and gain the help of someone who sees their group in 
another perspective. 

Important, too, is the evaluation done with the children. Some- 
times there is a period at the end of the morning when we look at 
what we have been doing to determine what values it has had for 
all of us. Which activities shall we continue next week? Why? What 
can we do to make such work still more effective? 

Often evaluation occurs as we work together. A child’s face lights 
up and the teacher says, “You liked that, didn’t you!” or “That 
was special, wasn’t it??? Sometimes we say nothing but our glances 
support each other. 

Accounts of several sessions with two different classes are pre- 
sented in the following pages. ‘T’hese are only partial accounts of a 
few Sundays and do not tell the whole story, but still they may 
Suggest degrees of success and of weakness in the way the two 
teachers handled their groups. The first illustrates the working out 
of a group project and the involvement of parents in the program. 
The second emphasizes group discussions and the freedom of ex- 
pression which the children developed in the atmosphere of accept- 
ance and understanding provided. 

No other teacher would do just what either of these did since 
every person is different and has his own way of working. Each 
teacher’s work varies, too, according to the place where the class 
meets, the length of the session, the materials it is practical to use. . 
You will question some of the ways in which these teachers worked 
but, undoubtedly, so do they as they reread their accounts, 
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MRS. HOWE’S RECORD 


Mrs. Howe has a second grade of about twenty children. There 
is an assistant teacher and sometimes a mother comes in to help 
for part of the session. Several fathers supervise the woodworking 


in the shop. 


The class period is an hour and a half, exclusive of the 


worship meeting which is held in another room. They are studying 
Always Growing. 


Fifteenth Sunday 


Roger Entered First. 


MRS. HOWE: 


ROGER. 


MRS. HOWE: 


It’s a little early, Roger, to go to the workshop. Would 
you like to make the animals for your farm? Here’s 
cardboard and— 

Yep, but I’d like to make them out of clay. I can make 
a horse first. I think I’ll make one as high as that (hold- 
ing his hand about a foot above the table). I think it 
would be fun to make it big. 

You can look at this orange crate, Roger, and figure 
out just about how big your horse should be so his head 
won’t go through the roof. (Roger starts to measure.) 


Anne and Don entered. 


ANNE: 


MRS. HOWE: 


Our baby is five weeks and one day old today! And ’m 
afraid I can’t get here for two Sundays because my 
Daddy is going away for two weeks and so I’ll have to 
stay at home, you see, because there won’t be anyone 
to drive me. 

Maybe, Anne, I can come to your house to get you. 
(Then to Don) I know you want to go down to the 
workshop, Don, but there are no fathers yet down there. 
How about making the people to go in your house? We 
need “David” and “Debbie” and “Joel”? and their 
“Mother” and “Father.” If you drew them on this 
cardboard and cut each one out you could make them 
stand up by putting two cross-pieces under their feet, 
like this (showing him). Let’s measure to make them 
as tall as they should be to live in your house. (Don 
measures with great interest and sits down opposite 
Roger.) 
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ANNE: Can I paint? I’d like to make a spring picture, you 
know, with apple blossoms and little birds. It will be 
a very pretty one. 


Ellen’s mother entered. Ellen lingered in hall. The teacher felt quite 
sure she had been crying. Since Ellen had been absent 
a long time, the teacher felt she was self-conscious or 
reluctant to enter. 

MRS. HOWE: Ellen, would you be the one to take care of our offering 
money today? Here is the box. Will you hold it a few 
minutes until the boys and girls can put their money in, 
and then will you be the one to Carry it to the office? 

Ellen’s face brightened. She nodded and held the box. Several 

children entered and Ellen showed real interest in watching the 

box fill up. 

MRS. HOWE: When you think best, Ellen, you can put the box on 
this shelf, so you’ll be free to do something else. Would 
you like to help make animals and people for our 
village, or paint a picture for our walls? They look so 
empty with all our Christmas pictures gone. 

ELLEN: Paint. (She goes to the easel.) 

Other children and the assistant teacher arrived. Some children 

went to the workshop with Mr. Allen and others got to work making 

figures of cardboard or clay. 

After a while, children began to bring houses and buildings up 
from the workshop. They had been working on these for several 
weeks under the supervision of some fathers. They sawed openings 
in the orange crates which were the walls of their structures and 
fitted two boxes together wherever a two-story house was needed. 
The roofs were made of roofing materials. 

Each child explained to the others what his building represented. 
Don was disturbed because the hot air register he had made for 
inside the house had been put on the outside by his well-meaning 
partner who had thought it was a vent! This was easily remedied 
by moving the top story over a few inches. 

Susan explained that they had had great difficulty with the wood, 
which was very splintery, but “We struggled and struggled with it 
until we got it!’ 
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Marcia was glueing a table together for her house. Finally she 
decided to give up trying to glue legs on to the top and folded the 
ends down to form substitute legs. Some children laid out the plan 
of the village on the floor and placed the buildings where they 
should go. A problem arose about surrounding the houses with 
color to represent grass. The girls were anxious to fill in the entire 
area with green chalk but were persuaded that this would be too 
dusty. After some discussion it was decided to solve this next week. 

An assistant brought in fruit juice and crackers. The children 
served themselves when they were ready. 

After the children put away their materials and hung up their 
smocks, Mrs. Howe called them together to hear the story “If I 
Must, I Must!’?? 

When the story was over she asked if any children had been to the 
dentist. All raised their hands. Two or three 
said they had had some fillings. Suddenly 
Jeff, who had been so quiet all the morning, 
got to his feet, faced the others and spoke 
with pride and some dramatic flair. 
jeFF: Before Christmas the nurse at school 

All raised their hands. told my mother I needed to have two 

fillings. I thought about it. And I 

thought it would hurt something awful. Well, I went to the dentist, 

and (lifting his hand in front of him, palm first, for emphasis, says 
dramatically) it didn’t hurt at all! (He then sat down quickly.) 


MARCIA: I once had to have three stitches! 

MRS. HOWE: Are you glad now that you did? 

MARCIA: Oh yes, and it wasn’t so bad. 

PHILIP: The dentist had to X-ray my teeth once. It didn’t hurt 
one speck. 


FRANCES: I had a filling. It hurt a teeny bit, but I didn’t mind. 
Then, one after the other, almost every child told of some ex- 
perience similar to Jeffs. 
There was just time to sing a song about the weather, the children’s 
favorite, “Snowflakes Are Falling.”” Then they put on their wraps 
to go home. 


iManwell, Elizabeth M., Always Growing, Starr King Press, Boston, 1957. 
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Sixteenth Sunday 


Frances was first to arrive. Mrs. Howe gave her chalk for drawing 
the village sidewalks and asked her to choose two others to help her 
later. 

Anne came, brought by a neighbor. She wanted to draw and cut 
out more children for the school. Carolyn and Bonnie wanted to 
paint their store bright blue. 

Stevie thought at first he would weave another rug for David’s 
house, but then he decided to work on the figures of children. 

Billy arrived (after about four weeks’ absence). ‘‘Lots of problems 
have been happening to me since I been here. Braces on my teeth, 
and a bad cold, and I’ve got allergies. What’s been happening 
here?” He surveyed the scene and decided to join the group making 
sponge trees. I’hen he realized that the fire house he had been 
working on before his illness and for which he had brought a little 
fire engine had been left in the workshop. He and Barbara and 
Frances, who had worked on it, went to get it. 

Other children started right in, as they came, finishing up their 
projects. Jeff used blocks to make a filling station which had been 
overlooked in the plan. Some of the boys brought trucks and cars 
from home to add to the scene. 

The boys decided that a nice finishing touch would be light and 
telephone wires. They began to put up white grocery string. Billy 
suddenly whipped in with scissors and snipped the string. The 
assistant teacher thought fast and leaped gaily into the breach— 
“Call the repair crew’—and what was nearly a catastrophe be- 
came a fascinating problem. One of the little trucks was brought in 
and the boys set to work “splicing the wire.’”? While this was under 
way, Mrs. Howe quietly took Billy aside and without Saying any- 
thing about his destructiveness suggested various things still to be 
done for the village. Billy elected to help Harry, who was painting 
his house. This created a problem in that Harry wanted his house 
done very carefully, feeling a great pride of ownership in it. Finally 
he agreed to let Billy help and the work went on. 

The morning was filled with problems because of the many partly 
finished projects. Occasionally Frances would say, ‘““This house has . 
just been painted and I wouldn’t like anything to happen to it. 
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Can’t you be more careful when you walk around?” Then with a 
big sigh, “Honestly! You have to watch them every minute; such a 
job.” 

Juice and crackers were served in the hall today because of all the 
‘telephone wires.” 

The story was “Debbie’s Walk in the Rain.” Mrs. Howe stopped 
at the point where Debbie waits at a friend’s house to rest and 
think before she goes on. Did the children think Debbie would 
decide to go on or would she phone her father to come after her? 
About two-thirds thought she would go on; others thought that if 
they were Debbie out in such a rain they might ask for help. 

As it came time to straighten up the room, all the trees and bushes 
were picked up and placed on one table. The extra blocks were put 
in boxes and Joe was asked to stay a few minutes to finish at least 
the foundation of his power station. Mrs. Howe explained to him 
that he would feel much better if he would finish at least something 
before he went home. He quieted down when everyone was gone 
and put some thought into building the foundation. It began to 
take shape in a short time and he seemed to feel that he had accom- 
plished something. 


Seventeenth Sunday 


As the first children arrived, they went to work. At one table they 
made a mixture of corn starch, salt, and water to make a clay-like 
composition for modeling ducks. The assistant teacher helped them 
because an expert was needed to tell when it was stiff enough. 

Mrs. Howe spoke to each of the children in turn as they arrived, 
asking them what they would like to see as finishing touches to 
their own projects or to the town as a whole. 

The children seemed to feel that the whole village belonged to all 
of them and they shared the responsibilities readily. 

Kathy took a box of scraps of material from the shelf. She made 
fluffy curtains for her house, a different pair for each room, with the 
aid of scissors and thumb tacks. 

Don had a wonderful idea! He found the roll of aluminum foil, 
which Mrs. Howe had left invitingly apparent, to make a winding 
river and the wading pool where the “story book” David learned to — 
swim. The ducks would go on here when finished. 
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The second coat of paint was applied to houses and some of the 
windows and doors received borders. 

The boys stringing telephone wires made little clay blobs to 
represent resistors, and also to help anchor the lines. 

During the snack time a critical look was given the town. 

Marcia drew a picture of the house she built. 

Philip suddenly realized that the people in the town had no 
railroad station so he volunteered to build one. 

When the children gathered for story time Mrs. Howe asked 
them if they would like to invite their parents to see the village. This 
was greeted enthusiastically and it was decided to invite them two 
weeks from today after church for a dinner and then a guided tour. 


Eighteenth Sunday 


Carolyn arrived early; she noticed at once the sets of gummed 
silver letters lying on the table and asked what they were for. Mrs. 
Howe told her they could be used for street signs or for names on the 
stores and houses. She started to separate them for use. 

Other children arrived. Mrs. Howe showed them 12x18-inch 
white construction paper she had bought and asked them whether 
they would like to make place mats for the family dinner next 
Sunday. “You may decorate them in any way you think will be 
beautiful,”’ she said. 

Soon all were either finishing letters of invitation to the family— 
each one original in content—or making a place mat for each mem- 
ber of his family or finishing some detail of the village. At one table 
three boys used the little silver letters, not for signs as the teacher 
had expected, but as the initial of each word of their invitations. 
They were much pleased with the results. 
When Billy arrived, Mrs. Howe asked him 
whether he would liketo finish his church, 
BILLy: Yes, but Mrs. Howe, I think 

this color (pointing to an unused 
orange crate already painted a 
soft green) would be a_ better 
The filed ro color than the one I started. 
village. MRS. HOWE: You think yours is too bright? 
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BILLY: 


MRS. HOWE: 


ROGER: 


ROGER: 


BILLY: 


ROGER: 


BILLY: 


ROGER: 


BILLY: 


BILLY: 


MRS. HOWE: 


BILLY: 


FRANCES: 


BILLY: 
MRS. HOWE: 


BILLY: 


MRS. HOWE: 
FRANCES: 


STEVIE: 


MRS. HOWE: 
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Yes, it is. I’d like to make a steepleon my church 
but could someone please help me? 

Billy wants some help on his church. Is anybody through 
with his letter? 

I'll help him. (Roger and Billy start putting a steeple on 
the inverted orange crate.) 

Our problem is we may run out of these bricks. Of 
course, they don’t have to be hitched together. 

Let’s alternate these colors. 

This will have to be the last layer of yellow. 

Don’t do it that way. You don’t know what we’re 
going to put at the top. 

What? 

’ll show you. (He works seriously. Then, sitting back 
on his hands,) Mrs. Howe, do you like our peppermint 
stick church? (Mrs. Howe expresses genuine approval.) 
Am I the superintendent today, like I was last Sunday? 

You were chosen because Frances had to be absent, 
weren’t you? Let’s ask her how she feels about it. 

Let’s talk it over out here in the hall. (He gets Frances 
and the question is put to her.) 

Well, you see, I’ve been superintendent quite a while. 
I think it would be nice to have Billy help me. *Cause 
I don’t want to work on the village now. I want to draw 
on these place mats. 

You could be my assistant, you know. 

Suppose we have two superintendents, each one in 
charge of half the work. 

I can do the wiring and the buildings and the traffic 
and she can do the people and the trees. 

How do you feel about that, Frances? 

O. K. I’ll do the trees and the people later. Now I want 
to draw. 

Can I go down to the nursery and see my little brother? 
My father asked me to see if he’s all right. 

Yes, and since you’re so very dependable, Stevie, you 
can go and come all alone. Can we count on you to be 
back in five minutes? 
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Lunch was brought in. Most children were too busy to notice it. 
Then Mrs. Howe talked about plans for next Sunday. The chil- 


dren decided they would like to tell their parents about some of the 
stories. 


ANNE: I like the one about David going to the dentist. 

MRS. HOWE: Could you tell the fathers and mothers a little about 
that? 

ANNE: Yes, I could. 

CARL: I'd like to tell the other part of the story, about David’s 
sister having to wear glasses. 

BILLY: I like the story about Debbie’s going to get the crayons 
in the rain. 

MARCIA: I could tell about when Debbie had a cold and she 


didn’t want Joel to read to her. 

MRS. HOWE: Anyone else have a favorite story? 

SUSAN: _ About David going swimming. I could tell them about 
that. 

BONNIE: Then there’s the one about when David got lost. That’s 
the one I could tell about. 

BARBARA: I remember about David going to the birthday Party, 
and how he didn’t want to give the girl the ball. 

MRS. HOWE: Then, after that, would it be nice, too, to introduce 
your families to each other? How would you do it? 

ANNE: I would say, “This is my father, Jeff Smith. This is my 
mother, Alma.” I don’t know if my little brother’s 
coming. He’s two months old. He’d screech and scream. 
But a camera man came to our house Friday and when 
the picture’s developed I might bring that. 

MARCIA: I could say. “This is my father, and this is my mother,” 
but I don’t think that my brother and sister will come. 
They are sick. (Each one stands then and briefly prac- 
tices such an introduction. ) 


Nineteenth Sunday 


There was a flurry of last minute finishing of details. One of the 
fathers helped the boys with wiring the farmhouse and its buildings 
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with copper wire—a real man to man proposition and very flattering 
to the boys. 

Those of the children who didn’t do so last week went into the 
next room to make place mats for the dinner. 

The children caught their feet in the wire and some houses toppled 
over. So they decided to go through one opening only, where they 
had nailed the wire down and taped it so no one would trip over it. 
Finally the village was ready for inspection after dinner. 

Seventeen of the twenty-one children in the class were present 
at dinner, with twenty-eight parents and twenty-four siblings. When 
the tables were cleared each child introduced his family. The six 
who had offered told about the stories they especially liked. Finally, 
Mrs. Howe called on each child to name the part of the village 
project he had done. After this everyone went to see the village. It 
included: 


David’s house \ spat Sr Fire house 
Mrs. Miller’s house { y Filling station 
Store Power house 
Grandfather’s farm School 
Church 


MRS. RUBIN’S RECORD 


Mrs. Rubin is working with a group of six- and seven-year-olds. 
Some of the older children in the group used the stories from The 
Tuckers! last year in their class. The younger children were in a 
group whose study was based on The Family Finds Out.? Mrs. Rubin 
can plan on only forty minutes for her work with the children since 
they meet with the other classes for worship services at the beginning 
of the hour. There are ten children who are regularly enrolled but 
the average attendance is only eight. There is no assistant teacher. 
Mrs. Rubin kept her diary herself, trying to remember what 
happened. 


Fifteenth Sunday 
The children came in quietly this morning from worship. This was 
1Wensberg, Katherine S., and Northrop, Mary Myrle, The Tuckers, Growing 


To Know Themselves, Beacon Press, Boston, 1952. 
2Hunter, Edith Fisher, The Family Finds Out, Beacon Press, Boston, 1951. 
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a relief as they were so noisy last week that I had difficulty getting 
them settled. I guess my conference with Mrs. Wilson helped. The 
services had not been holding the children’s interest and I felt I 
should try to do something about it. This morning they were sur- 
prised and pleased when Mrs. Wilson spoke about the ways we use 
words and even referred to the Debbie and Joel in our stories. [’l] 
plan to confer more often. I really must if worship is to have meaning 
for us. 

Ruth clung to my hand all the way back 
from the assembly. Being with so many 
children is evidently frightening to her. She 
lives out in the country and doesn’t play with 
other children very often. She has been ill 
and so isn’t in school yet. She seems to feel 

for la Ral ads 9 comfortable with our own class, though, and 
Participates freely in all of our activities. 
The children sat in the small chairs which I had placed in a circle. 
I always arrive twenty minutes early to arrange the chairs and 
get out the materials we may need. Everything must be carried up 
from the cupboard downstairs as our Class shares the parlor with 
another group. We have screens which we place across the center of 
the room to give us some privacy and I place long strips of wrapping 
paper along two sides of the room so that we can have working 
space. 
JOHN: Are you going to read another story about Joel and 
David? — 
MRS. RUBIN: I had planned to. You evidently think it is a good idea. 
RAYMOND: I like to hear about what they do. 


KATHY: So do I. 

MRS. RUBIN: What is it that you like so much about the stories? 
JOHN: They have a lot of fun. 

SUE: They do all kinds of things. 

KATHY: They do the same kinds of things I do. 

SAM: Me, too, only I don’t have a little brother, but Debbie 


is just like my sister. She makes me mad, always wants 
to go where I go. 

RAYMOND: She’s like Hayes (his brother), too. Hayes is a good guy 
but I get too much of him sometimes. 
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SUE: 
FRANCES: 


SUE: 


MRS. RUBIN: 


RAYMOND: 


KATHY: 


RAYMOND: 


MRS. RUBIN: 


SAM: 


DICK: 


MRS. RUBIN: 


JOHN: 


MRS. RUBIN: 


SAM: 
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I wish we had a baby. I keep asking my mother when 
we're going to get a baby. 

Are you getting a baby? 

No, I don’t think so; at least I don’t know when. My 
mother always says she doesn’t know when we are going 
to get one. 

You like the stories in Always Growing because Debbie 
and Joel and David are like people in your families. 
They do the same kinds of things you do; is that it? (He 
nods.) This morning I have a story ‘David Has Ideas 
of His Own.” (She reads.) 

(Interrupting) When I came back from my uncle’s last 
summer, Hayes had grown, too. I hardly knew him. 
He looked so strange. 

I’m growing fast, too. My mother says I’m growing 
like a weed. 

But not like him. He had shot right up and he acted 
different, too. He was afraid to come near me at first. 
He got behind mom and just peeked out at me. 

We are all growing. Hayes is growing. Kathy is growing 
—all of us. We get used to it when we see each other all 
the time and just don’t think about it. (She continues 
reading.) 

(Interrupting) That’s just like my sis. That little brat; 
won’t do a thing I want to do; always wants to do every- 
thing her own way. I get sick of it. 

My brother does, too, but my mother makes him do 
things my way sometimes; then does he wrinkle up his 
face and bawl, but he can’t have his own way all the 
time so we just let him cry. 

Let’s read more and see what Joel does about it. (Con- 
tinues to read.) 

(Interrupting) I don’t think...... 

Just hold that, John, until we have finished the story; 
then we'll have time to talk. (Continues to read to end 
of story.) 

This morning when we were trying to get ready to 
come Priscilla kept on playing after we said, “Come and 
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get dressed.” We kept telling her and she Just sat there 
on the floor. The more we called the harder she played. 
She would look at us and just dare us to come near her. 
My dad said she’s getting more stubborn every day. 
He picked her up and put her on the bed. 


DICK: That’s like Harry. My mother always says just leave 
him alone and he’ll get around to it. 

KATHY: What if he never did? 

DICK: But he always does. 

RUTH: Our baby is too small to be any trouble at all. 

SAM: You wait. You'll see; just wait a year or so and he’l] 


give you an argument. They all do. 

MRS. RUBIN: You feel that there are times when each of us wants to 
do exactly what we want to do and we expect others to 
let us do it. 

FRANCES: Yes, but we can’t always do it. 

MRS. RUBIN: We would like to do it but we know we can’t always. 
That doesn’t keep us from wanting to, does it? 

KATHY: I want to do a lot of things I can’t do. 

JOHN: I wanted to go play in Hal’s back yard last night and 
I didn’t get to. 

MRS. RUBIN: We don’t always want to do what other people tell us to. 
I wonder why not. 

JOHN: I want to decide for myself. 

DICK: They’re always wanting me to do a lot of things I don’t 
want to do. 

MRS. RUBIN: We feel we know what we want to do ourselves. 

RAYMOND: I’m old enough to decide for myself. 

MRS. RUBIN: We feel that as we get older we should do more deciding 
of what we will do. 

JOHN, RUTH 

and sam: Yes. 

MRS. RUBIN: What about younger children, those like David? 


DICK: They’re too small. 

SUE: They might get hurt. 

MRS. RUBIN: How old must children be before they can decide for 
themselves? 


DICK: Six. 
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RACHEL: 
JOHN: 
DICK: 


MRS. RUBIN: 


FRANCES: 


SUE: 


MRS. RUBIN: 


I sensed 
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I think seven. 

Oh, heck, I used to decide some things when I was four. 
Well, so did I but you shouldn’t be stubborn about it 
until you are six. 

There are some things I want to do right now and I 
don’t get to. 

I guess there will always be some things we want to 
do that we can’t do. That’s all right so long as there are 
some things we can do. 

That’s the way with David in the story. Sometimes he 
could have his own way and sometimes he couldn’t. 
Little brothers and sisters want to do things their own 
way just as we do. It is their way of showing us they are 
growing up. We all like to have our own way about 
things but we can’t always. We are all growing and we 
want people to know that we can decide for ourselves. 


that the children were beginning to get restless so I 


decided it was time to stop the discussion. 


MRS. RUBIN: 


SAM: 

MRS. RUBIN: 
SAM: 

JOHN: 
RAYMOND: 


This morning I have put out the paints and brushes. 
There are crayons, too, and some scissors. There are 
some good books over by the window. We have just 
twenty minutes. What would you like to do? Would 
anyone care to paint? (Ruth, Kathy, Dick and Rachel 
raised their hands.) All right. Here are shirts you can 
put on to keep your clothes clean. If you'll paint over 
there, Ruth, and you there, Kathy, you there, Dick, 
and Rachel over here, you won’t get in each other’s 
way and we won’t be so likely to spill paint. Does anyone 
want to cut out more pictures for our scrapbook? 
(Hands.) All right, Frances and Sue. What will the rest 
of you do? 

I don’t want to do anything. 

You wish to sit there; that’s all right. 

No, Ill look at the books. 

So will I. | 
I’m going to make a picture on a piece of that little 


MRS. RUBIN: 


DICK: 


RACHEL: 
DICK: 


RACHEL: 


RUTH: 


MRS. RUBIN: 


RAYMOND: 


SAM: 
MRS. RUBIN: 
KATHY: 


MRS. RUBIN: 
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paper with crayons. I know exactly what I want to 
make. 

Let’s move quietly so we won’t bother the other class. 
Boys and girls, may I have your attention a minute. It 
seems very noisy in here. We must be more quiet. Dick, 
we’d better not work so close to the screen. Let’s stay 
down at this end of the room. 

Here’s a picture of me at the corner lot. I have on my 
baseball cap. 

Who’s that? 

Oh; thats Bobsthe livesacrase the street and that’s 
Chris and Jeff and Oscar; they’re friends of mine; and 
guess who this is down in the corner. That’s that bratty 
brother of mine. Guess he wanted to show how grown 
up he was. Anyway, he wouldn’t listen when I said he 
couldn’t come. 

Mine is just nothing. I like to paint nothing but it’s 
pretty, isn’t it? I like this pink. Do you know how to 
make pink? 

I know how to make pink but I’m not going to make it 
today. This is me and here are my mother and my father 
and this is my car and this is the house and there is the 
baby upstairs in the crib. 

Ruth, I have some stories about A Brand New Baby. 
Someday soon I’ll read from that. 

Look, Mrs. Rubin. This is a game. You follow all these 
paths until you can’t get through and then you have to 
go back and start over and see where you can get 
through; except I know the Way. 

Can I try it? 

That’s fine but you must be more quiet. 

I’ve finished mine. This is one time I wanted to go with 
my father and he wouldn’t let me and | went out in the 
backyard and played in the sandbox instead. 

You found something else to do instead. Children, it’s 
time to clean up now. Just put the brushes in this Jar; 
Pll wash them later. Let’s screw the lids on the paint 
jars, and put them in this big box, and the shirts, too. 
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I’ll roll up the big paper later. See you next Sunday. 
Where was Firth today? We’ve missed him. 


Sixteenth Sunday 


We sat in the chairs again. 


MRS. RUBIN: 
FIRTH: 


MRS. RUBIN: 


FIRTH: 
MRS. RUBIN: 
FIRTH: 
RUTH: 


MRS. RUBIN: 
DICK: 


Many of 
and did so, 
both hands 


Where are Kathy and John today? (No one knows.) 
Glad to have you back, Firth. 

I went to Florida to see my grandmother. She was sick. 
She’s better now, though. I took her some stationery. 
I’m sure she liked that. Our story today isn’t much like 
January but Joel and Debbie and David are doing 
something you enjoy doing very much. Maybe you did 
it when you were in Florida, Firth. 

What? 

Swimming. 

No, it was warm but not warm enough for swimming. 
My father took me swimming lots of times last summer. 
I can swim by myself. 

Shall we see what the children in the story did? 
(Interrupting) If you want to throw a stone far you 
hold your arm back this way. (Demonstrates. ) 


the children began demonstrating so I closed the book 
too, and the rest joined in. Sue began throwing with 
and others followed suit. Several stood up and threw 


with first one hand and then the other and before we knew it we 
were bending our bodies in every imaginable kind of way. 


MRS. RUBIN: 


DICK: 


MRS. RUBIN: 


DICK: 


SAM: 
FIRTH: 


If you’d like to we can have some rhythms when we 
finish the story, but sit down now. (Continues to read 
to end.) 

I can swim real good. I can swim better than Harry. 
You can swim better than your little brother. He’s 
just learning. 

Well, he isn’t really learning to swim. He wades around 
in the water. 

My dad can swim further than anyone. 

He can’t swim as far as my father. 


SAM: 
MRS. RUBIN: 


FRANCES: 
MRS. RUBIN: 


SUE: 


MRS. RUBIN: 


SUE: 


SAM: 


DICK: 

MRS. RUBIN: 
SUE: 
RACHEL: 
RUTH: 


SAM: 
MRS. RUBIN: 


FRANCES: 


MRS. RUBIN: 


SUE: 


MRS. RUBIN: 
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He can, too. 

Your fathers swim very well, both of them, don’t they? 
I expect that the rest of your fathers swim well, too. 

My father swims all the way out to the raft. 

Have your fathers ever told you about when they were 
learning to swim? 

My father learned to swim when he was a little boy. 
My grandfather used to hold him while he paddled his 
arms and legs. 

Just like David. 

Well, not exactly, because I don’t think he learned as 
fast as David. It took hima couple of summers. 

My dad didn’t learn to swim until he went into the 
Navy; then he had to swim. You have to swim if you 
are in the Navy. 

I’m not going in the Navy; I’m going in the Army, but 
I can swim anyway. 

Do any of you remember when you learned to swim? 

I do. I was afraid to put my head under the water. 

Oh, I wasn’t. 

I’m still afraid. 

Oh, what’s there to be afraid of. 

I wonder if all of us aren’t a little afraid when we start 
something new; not really afraid maybe, but we are 
very careful. 

It’s fun to try new things but it’s scary, too. I was scared 
all over when I climbed up in our big tree this summer 
but it was fun, too, and now I don’t even get scared. 
After we learn to do things they seem so simple, don’t 
they. And then sometimes we look at others who don’t 
know how and we can’t understand why they are afraid. 
We forget how we felt. 

At first when I started to read I didn’t know how and I 
was afraid of that, too. I was afraid I wouldn’t know all 
of the words, but now I’m not afraid at all. 

Sometimes we think we ought to be able to learn some- 
thing all at once, like to read. 


RAYMOND Yes, when I went to school I thought I’d learn to read 
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and write the first day. I didn’t want to go home be- 
cause I didn’t know how to read. 

MRS. RUBIN: It takes time to learn everything, doesn’t it? We keep 
trying and we get better and better, but it’s fun to be 


learning. 
DICK: It’s fun to learn to swim. 
FIRTH: If it weren’t winter, ’'d go swimming right now. 


MRS. RUBIN: Maybe this is the time when we would enjoy some 
rhythms. Some of you may want to make swimming 
motions or maybe you’ll want to throw rocks or some- 
thing else again. We can’t make that much noise up 
here but we can use the stage in the basement. I’ll tap 
time with the drum. 


We went to the basement. Most of the children started with 
swimming strokes but soon they were moving about trying other 
things. I tapped slowly or rapidly to pick up the mood of what they 
were doing. After ten minutes of this, the children sat down on the 
floor. 


MRS. RUBIN: We aren’t exactly learning how to do anything new but 
we keep making new movements. 

JOHN: I didn’t know I could stretch so far. 

MRS. RUBIN: We keep finding out new things about ourselves. 

DICK: I went fast. 

MRS. RUBIN: We move fast or slow, however we feel like moving. It’s 
time to go upstairs now and get on our coats to go home. 

RACHEL: Already? 

MRS. RUBIN: Yes, already. 


We went up to the classroom. 


SAM: We didn’t use the paints you had ready. 

MRS. RUBIN: That’s all right. I had them ready if we needed them. 
I didn’t know we'd feel like dancing today. It’s hard to 
know what we will do. 

RAY: See you next Sunday. 


He “swam’’ toward the door. 
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Bible, 70, 71, 85-87 

Birthdays. See Celebrations 

Blackboard, 76, 81; substitute for, 14 

Block building, 4, 19, Zo, Looe 13k 

Block prints, 57, 66 

Blocks, 7, 16, 20 

Bookcases ll, 14 

Book, 14, 15, 24-27, 31, 35, 49 1.01 = 
110, 116; animal, 106- 108; art, 
104-105; Babys 118- PLO; boys and 
girls, 105- 110; children’s, 105- 
110; dancing, 104-105; parents, 
18- 19; picture, 13; poetry, 75, 99, 
105- 106; prayer, 76; science, 62, 
105; song, 72, 106; storytelling, 
79; teacher, 103-104; world a- 
round us, 110 


Boxes, 11, 13-16, 40, 55, 905059; 65 

Brand News Babyy A, lj 2, 18. 19; 805; 
87, 88, 90-94, 102, yt 18.120. 
124; concepts in, 90-94 

Brushes, 11, 14, 47, 54, 57, 64 

Building, 27, 28, 59, 128-136 

Bulbs, 24, 61, 64, 65 

Bulletin boards Di Pee bo 2a rit 


Carpentry, 19, 37, 57, 60 

Celebrations, 31, 36, 63- -65, 102 

Chairs, 11, 12, 15, 24, 78 

Charts, 14, 16, 27, 42, 111 

Child development, Sy Ol aa2 ee 59 

Christmas, 63, 65, 97 

Classrooms, Ow; re 9-16 

Clay, 5, 9, 13, 145019; 4057-58, | 66, 
128,. 129.5133 

Clay modeling, 32, 40, 57-58 

Clean-up time, 14, 15, 24, 28, 54, 130, 
141 

Closet, 11-13, 15 

Collages, 58-59, 66 

Cooking, 63 

Consider the Children, 18 

Costume box, 9, 16, 24, 50-52 

Costumes, 50, 51 

Crayons, 9, 13, 27, 50, 58, 141 

Creative activities, 29, 34, 41-66 

Curriculum, 17, 31, 79 

Cutting, 9, 24, 50, WW 


Dancing, 12, 48, 100 

Diary keeping, 126-127 

Diary records, 22-29, 128-144 

Dictating stories, 41-43 

Dioramas, 37, 59 

Director. 2.331185 127 

Discipline, id, 8, 20, 24, 28-30, 35-37, 
84, 85, 93, 100, 103, 131- 132, 138, 
14] 

Discussion, 15, 20-32, 36, 42, 44°50, 
54, 62, 69, 71, 81-85) 1011, 
112, 115-116, 122, 124, 128- 144; 
guide for, 82-85 

Dividers, 11 

Dough, modeling, 12, 28, 57; recipe 
for, 58 
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Dramatic play, 12, 16, 29, 30, 116, 
124, 142-144 
Dramatization, 45-46, 49-52, 63 


Easel, 24, 27, 54 

Easter, 64, 65, 73 

Equipment, 11, 15-17, 31, 34, 51, 53, 
62, 111-112, 114 

Evaluation, 27, 39, 54, 126-144 

Excursions. See Field trips 

Experience, 8-10, 15, 20-23, 29, 36, 
37, 40, 41, 44, 45, 48, 57, 61, 
64, 70, 71, 76, 78, 99, 102, 104 

Experimentation, 15, 24, 41, 62 


Fears, 6, 17, 40, 69, 79, 93, 95, 114, 
124, 126, 137 

Feelings 2, 4, 9-11, 14, 21-24, 27, 29, 
35, 43, 47-51, 63, 65, 68, 69, 71, 
76, 78, 81-83, 88-98, 100, 102, 
104, 114, 117, 120-125, 130 

Festivals. See Celebrations 

Field trips, 5, 7, 18, 34, 37, 42, 43, 54- 
55, 60, 111, 113, 116, 124 

Film strips, 110-113 

Films, 34, 37, 110-113 

Finger painting, 24, 56-57; paper for, 
56; recipes, 56-57 

Finger plays, 39 

Fire drill, 31 

Fish, 61 

Flannel boards, 80-81 

Folk songs, 46 

Friezes, 37, 55 

Furniture, 11, 16, 20, 66 


Games, 12, 13, 30, 32, 34, 35, 44, 52- 
53 

Goals, 2-5, 18, 34 

God, 69, 87, 97 


Hand puppets. See Puppets 

Holidays. See Celebrations 

Home visiting, 5, 16 

Housekeeping, 15, 16, 20, 37, 51 

Housekeeping corner, 9, 12, 16, 20, 
a Ps 

Hunter, 125 

Hymns, 70, 73 


Interests, 1-3, 6, 12, 16, 22, 36, 38, 71; 
72, 74, 86-88, 101, 137 


Janitor, 61 
Jealousy, 120-122 
Jesus, 97 


Kitchen, 55, 56, 63 


Large muscle activity, 7, 12, 77 

Left-handedness, 92 

Length of session, 12, 15, 17, 23, 32, 
34, 40, 40-45, 52, 127, 136 

Litany, 75, 77 

Lunch. See Snacks 


Magnets, 9, 62 

Masks, 49, 59, 66 

Materials, 1, 7, 9, 11-18, 27, 30, 31, 
33-35, 38, 40, 111, 125 

Microscope, 9, 62 

Minister, 2, 18, 33, 118 

Modeling, 12, 28, 32, 37, 132; recipe 
for dough, 58 

Modeling tools, 14 

Mounting pictures, 15, 20, 55 

Movies, strip, 55 

Murals, 54-55, 116 

Music, 12, 16, 26-27, 30, 37, 44-47, 
70, 74-75, 77 

Musical instruments, 16, 19, 26, 44, 
46-47, 73, 75; accordian, 19; 
autoharp, 16, 19, 44; drum, 26; 
flute, 75; piano, 16, 44, 48, 74, 
77; record player, 16, 48; rhythm 
instruments, 46; tom-toms, 44, 
46-48, 66; violin, 75 


Name tags, 35 

Nature study, 12, 13, 15, 24, 60-62, 
68, 69, 99, 102, 111, 113-119 

Needs, 5, 9, 16, 17, 31, 36, 51, 76, 86, 
87 


Observation of children, 4-5, 7-10, 
31-32 

Odds and ends. See Scrap materials 

Offering, 13, 27, 129 


Paint, 9, 12-14, 27, 41, 53, 54, 57, 64, 
65 

Painting, 11, 13, 15, 22-24, 32, 36, aN 
40, 47, 50, 53-57, 60, 65, 100 

Paper, 13, 27, 42, 54, 58-59, 66 

Paper plates, 59 

Paper tearing, 59 

Papier maché, 19, 50, 57-59, 66 

Parents, 5-6, 11, 16-20, 26, 31-33, 39, 
43, 46, 51, 58, 60, 62-64, 114, 
116, 118, 119-121, 127 

Paste, 13, 55, 58, 66 

Pets, 60, 73, 86 

Philosophy, 2, 40, 68 

Phonograph records, 48-49 

Picture file, 14, 15, 20 

Pictures, 11, 13-15, 20, 22-24, 27, 29, 
35:42, 60, '°73, 111, 119 

Planning, 3, 9, 11-12, 15, 17, 21-40, 
44, 50, 55, 113-114; day by day, 
22-24, 34-39; long range, 30-34; 
with children, 28-30, 32, 33, 36, 
a7 


Planting, 60-61, 65 

Plants, 13, 27 

Plasticine, 27, 57, 59 

Play 410.) 9.12.15, 78 

Playground equipment, 17 

Playgrounds, 7, 12 

Plywood, 12 

Poetry, 23, 29, 43, 49, 75, 99-101, 105- 
106 


Prayers 70, 76-77 

Prejudice, 123 

Prints, block, 57 

Process, 41, 89 

Projects, 13, 28, 35-38, 40, 44, 50, 
127-136 

Puppet stage, 16, 19, 37 

Puppets, 9, 16, 19, 37, 50-51, 58, 66, 
70, 81; hand, 16, 50 

Purposes, 2-5, 9, 15, 17-18, S32.°36, 
40, 42, 70, 76-77, 87, 110, Lis, 
126 

Puzzles, 9, 13, 35, 36 


Questioning Child and Religion, The, 18, 
125 

Questions, 4, 21, 25, 36, 37, 40, 43, 
64, 69, 70, 82, 83, 86, 90, 115- 
116, 117-120, 121-123 
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Readiness, 37, 69 

Record keeping, 6, 31, 65, 126-144 

Records, 6-7, 15, 31, 34, 35, 41-43; 
attendance, 15, 35; registration 
and history, 6-7; phonograph, 46, 
48-49 

Registration form, 6-7 

Religious concepts, 8-10, 18-20, 27, 
79, 117-118 

Rhythm band, 46 

Rhythms, 12, 26-27, 32, 34, 40, 44- 
49, 99, 111, 142-144 

Ritual, 72-73, 80 

Room arrangement, 10, 11, 13, 23-24, 
30, 36 


Safety, 31, 113-114, 120 

Science, 9, 60-62, 105, 111, 113-116, 
119 

Science equipment, 9, 11, 13 

Science experiments, 12, 13, 60-62 

Scrap materials, 24, 58, 60, 62, 66, 132 

Scrapbook, 15, 24, 65, 66 

Screen, 11, 137 

Secretary, 61 

Self-expression, 22, 40-67 

Sex, 117-120 

Siblings, 120-122 

Skills, 1, 3, 5, 8, 9, 38, 54, 86 

Slides, 20, 110-113 

Snacks, 12, 28, 32, 36, 38, 54, 130, 
132.0035 

Snapshots, 20, 65, 66 

Songs, 22, 26-27, 36 39, 44-46, 69, 
10, 726-74. 7577, 106, 130 

Storage, 11-14, 16, 28, 37, 58, 66, 114; 
bookcases, 11, 14; cans and 
bottles, 13, 14, 66, 114; closet, 12, 
13, 15, 58; shelves, 12 

Stories, 44, 48, 79-98, 99; selecting, 21 
29, 71, 85-98, 101-102 

Story rug 29, 80 

Story telling, 18, 21, 75, 76, 79-81, 
88, 112, 137-144 

Story time, 12, 15, 21, 25-26, 28, 29, 
32, 100, 102-103 

Substitute teachers, 33-34 

Superintendent, 2, 9, 11, 33, 118, 127 

Supplies, 15, 31, 37, 54; sources of, 
38, 67; storage of, 11-16, 37, 38, 
66 
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Symbols, 72-73 


Tables, -11,.12, 15, 24, 27, 28, 35, 54, 
57, 60, 64 

Television, 6, 28, 78, 110 

Terrarium, 13, 60, 61 

Thanksgiving, 62 

Todays Children and Yesterday's Heritage, 
18, 19, 76, 79 

Tom-toms 44, 46-48, 66 

Tools, 9, 24, 60; modeling 14 


Valentine’s Day, 63 
Vases, 3, 11, 13, 15, 59 
Vines, 61 


Visual material, 110-113; sources of, 
112-113 


Wall board, 14, 19 

Weaving, 40, 131 

Wood, 4, 40, 41, 59-60 

Woodworking, 12, 15, 60, 128-129 

Work bench, 12, 24, 57, 60 

Work period, 8-9, 12-16, 28, 37-38, 
140-142 

Workshops, 20, 128 

Worship, 7, 13, 19, 27, 32, 34, 68-78, 
117, 128, 136-137 

Wraps, 4, 9, 11, 27, 29, 39, 130 

Writing, 3, 5, 23, 41-43 
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